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RADIAL COMPRESSOR 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


Aid to Surgeon and 


Not only in military, but in civilian hospitals 
throughout the country, Chrysler Airtemp “Pack- 
aged” Air Conditioning Units are helping to save 
lives, providing controlled atmospheric conditions 
that are an aid to surgeon and patient. The adapta- 
bility and flexibility of Chrysler Airtemp self- 
contained air conditioning units, singly or in mul- 
tiple . . . with thermostatic control for individual 
rooms... automatically maintain desired temper- 


When Human Life ts at Stake 


Chrysler Airtemp 
“Packa ged”? 


Air C onditioning 


zs 74) 


Patient 


ature-humidity levels. Likewise, in war industries 
and at the battlefronts, the famous Chrysler Airtemp 
Variable Capacity Radial Compressors ... hermet- 
ically sealed in a bath of oil... are bringing a new, 
quiet, dependable efficiency in scientific control 
of indoor climate. Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration are speeding 
war production and reducing costs. Send for your 
copy of Chrysler Airtemp at War. It tells how! 


Tune in Major Bowes Every Thursday, CBS., 9 p.m., E. W.T. 
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AIRTEMP DIVISION OF 
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CORPORATION ee DAYTON, OHIO 

















The shape of things to come 


Wir has demanded priority rights 
to every recent human idea. 

When it’s all over and we get back 
to peacetime pursuits, an unbeliev- 
able flood of these ideas will be 
adapted to every-day use. We'll ride 
better, live better, eat better. Almost 
everything that we were familiar 
with before the war is due for im- 
provement, or will be replaced by 
something new and better. 

The foregoing is a certainty, but 
it is also a certainty that these new 
things will not be available imme- 
diately the war ends. It will take 
time to turn from war to peace. Call 


os. 





the process of adaptation evolution 
rather than revolution. 


Added to the responsibility of 
change-over is that of acquainting 
the public with these new things as 
they come along. Here a suggestion 
to manufacturers is in order — the 
large centers of population, such as 
Philadelphia, offer the quickest 
route to product familiarization and 
sales, Philadelphia is a particularly 
advantageous market, for nearly 4 
out of 5 of its families are reached by 
one newspaper. 

That newspaper is The Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. It is a home 


a . < 










newspaper in this city of homes, 
with access to the entire family. Its 
circulation exceeds 600;000, the larg- 
est evening newspaper in America. 
As befits the leading Philadelphia 
newspaper, it maintains high read- 
ership and prestige despite the 
problems and handicaps peculiar 
to wartime. 


IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 
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J] First you lay out a territory, say 100 

by 150 miles, that your geologist 
thinks is promising. Then you send ina 
gtavity meter crew at $5,000 a month 
for at least 6 months. By measuring the 
“pull” of subsurface rocks they locate 
the likely areas. 


$7.22 X 31,375 
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Then you send in a seismograph crew 

to plot these subsurface areas in de- 
tail. This will cost you $10,000 a month 
for anywhere from 1 to12 months. Then 
you may spend another $15,000 to 
$40,000 on core hole drilling before 
you'll be ready to drill. A wildcat well 
can cost from $15,000 to $250,000. 





But let’s say this one cost $40,000. 

You have now spent, all told, be- 
tween $95,000 and $230,000. Yet your 
chances of getting oil—according to statistics— 
will be only 1 in 12. Obviously, very few 
individual Americans can risk that kind 
of money at those odds. 
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mes, mat f 
. Its ie a iow 
larg- ='230,0002° 
rica. : 
phia Yet new oil fields have to be found & Consequently, we have enough capi- For that way, we can preserve the 
ead- —constantly. How do we do it? By tal to keep going until we find oil. freedom of the individual, the effi- 
the pooling the money of a lot of people. | Of course, the money to finance this— _ ciency of a free economy and that all- 
aliar Union Oil Company, for example, is and other big jobs in heavy industry—~ important human incentive—competition. 
owned not by one, but by 31,375 indi- could be procured by government own- = Our method isn’t perfect yet, but it has 
vidual Americans. $230,000, divided ership. But we Americans do it under _—_ brought us further than any system the 
among that many,amountstoanaverage _— legal agreements known as corporations. world has ever known. 
of only $7.33 per stockholder-owner. 
= This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Com- 
pany, is dedicated to a discussion of how and why Amer- 
{ a N 4 % ij i L 6 | Ni 2 A x Y ican business functions. We hope you'll feel free to send 
IN in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: 
r boy The President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bladg., 





Los Angeles 14, California. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 








War production. Output of both air- 
craft and ships declined in June. 

Aircraft. The War Production Board 
said June airplane production totaled 
8,049 planes, 9.5 per cent less than in May. 
The drop was attributed in part to the 
shorter work month and to the failure of 
three companies to meet schedulés on 
smaller types of planes. Four-engine 
bombers were ahead of schedule. 

Ships. The Maritime Commission an- 
nounced the delivery of 145 ships of 1,379,- 
994 deadweight tons in June, as compared 
with 155 ships of 1,537,915 tons in May. 
The drop was blamed on the fact that 
much work was done on special-type ves- 
sels for the services, and on a protracted 
strike in a New Orleans shipyard. For the 
first six months of the year, production 
was 15 vessels and 186,439 deadweight 
tons below the first half of 1943. 


Food. Developments: 

Food outlook. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment, in its monthly review of the food 
situation, said supplies of most foods this 
summer will be a little less than in the 
spring months, but at least as large as in 
the summer of 1943. Fresh fruit and vege- 
table prospects are better than a year ago. 
Less meat is in sight for the July-Septem- 
ber period than in the quarter just past. 
Supplies of dairy products, including but- 
ter, are expected to decline, but eggs and 
poultry will continue plentiful. 

Melon prices. OPA announced maximum 
prices for all melons, except watermelons, 
which, it said, should result in lower retail 
prices than last year. Prices will vary be- 
tween stores, and sections, but averages, 
OPA said, would be: cantaloupe, 9.1 cents 
per pound: honeyball, 9.8 cents; honey- 
dew, 11.1; Persian, 12.1; casaba, 9.8; and 
Cranshaw, 11.8. 

Bananas. Greater supplies of bananas 
were expected as the result of a War 
Production Board order lifting all restric- 
tions on imports. Improvement in available 
shipping space was given as the reason. 


Civilian supply. Changes in outlook for 
civilian goods: 

Aluminum utensils. WPB is working on 
a program for the production of aluminum 
household utensils, which have grown 
scarce during the war. Details still have to 
be worked out, but a general relaxation 
of aluminum controls is involved. 

Can openers. WPB ordered increased 
output of household types of can openers. 

Wrapping paper and bags. Shoppers and 
retailers were urged by WPB to co-operate 
in saving wrapping materials. Consumers 
were asked to take their used shopping 
bags or paper sacks to the store with them, 
or to accept without wrapping all articles 


that can be carried home in manufactur- - 
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ers’ packages. WPB said military require- 
ments for paper were so great that the re- 
maining supply is insufficient to cover 
civilian use at its recent rate. 

Clocks. Third-quarter output of alarm 
clocks will be at about the same rate as in 
the second quarter, some 1,200,000 clocks. 

Telephone sets. The manufacture of 
800,000 civilian-type telephone sets was 
authorized by WPB. Telephone companies 
may buy one new set for each 100 in 
service on Dec. 31, 1943, and must put 
the new sets to immediate use in homes. 

Infants’ shoes. To relieve the shortage 
of infants’ shoes, WPB asked shoe manu- 
facturers to shift from the production of 
other types of footwear. 


New commercial vehicles. The Office 
of Defense Transportation took over from 
OPA, on July 1, the issuance of certificates 
for the purchase of new commercial ve- 
hicles. Future applications consequently 


-should go to ODT. All types of commer- 


cial motor vehicles, including trucks, truck 
tractors, and trailers are embraced in the 
rationing program, with the exception of 
taxicabs and integral type busses. 


Cannery workers. The War Manpower 
Commission said 1,400,000 part-time or 
700,000 full-time workers must be recruit- 
ed this summer for the canning of millions 
of tons of fruit and vegetables. Recruit- 
ment drives are planned for each major 
canning area. Principal man-power needs 
by States were announced as: California, 
125,000; Indiana, 30,000; Maryland, 
30,000; Oregon, 23,000; Wisconsin, 22,000; 
Washington, 21,000; New Jersey, 20,000. 


Prices. Wholesale prices rose to a new 
wartime peak, due principally to advances 
in farm and food products. Other major 
groups were unchanged, except for a de- 
cline in hides and leather products. The 
wholesale price index stood at 104.1, as 
compared with 103.9 a month ago and 
103.0 a year ago. 


Premium oil prices. A plan for paying 
premium prices for oil from high-cost, low- 
production wells was announced by the 
Office of Economic Stabilization. The scale 
of payments: in fields averaging less than 
five barrels daily per well, 35 cents per 
barrel; in fields averaging five but less 
than seven, 25 cents per barrel; fields aver- 
aging seven but less than nine _ barrels 
daily, 20 cents per barrel. In New York. 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
fields, producing high-grade lubricating oil 
at an average of half a barrel daily, the 
premium price is 75 cents a barrel. The 
purpose of the move is to keep such wells 
from closing down, open others that have 
closed, and thus increase total production. 
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Tomorrow’s Popular Restaurants 





Many restaurants serve good food well, 
yours included. They're attractive, too, 
each in its own way. And yet, some are 
more popular than others, the year- 
round, Why? 


Air conditioning is one reason. Many 
a diner-out, seeking comfort in summer, 
has become a year-round patron of the 
restaurant where he found it. 


That’s why restaurant-owners now 
planning postwar building or moderni- 
zation include air conditioning in their 
plans. If they have it, they’re planning to 
bring it up to modern standards. If they 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES. . 


id 


Westinghouse presents John Charles Thomas Sunday 2:30 E, W. T., N. B.C. 


haven't, it’s number one on their list. 
Undoubtedly your plans also include 
modern air conditioning. 


Modern Air Conditioning means 
Westinghouse—and its years of pioneer- 
ing research and engineering experience. 


For essential war uses in factories, 
hospitals, airports, military bases, etc., 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and 
Industrial Refrigeration Equipment is 
available today. 


For executives, architects and engi- 
neers now planning postwar build- 
ing and modernizing, dependable data 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


d @ o 


"Top of the Evening” Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 E. W.T., Blue Net. 


and competent eae engineering 
assistance are ready. 

Phone your nearest Westinghouse 
office, or write on your letterhead to 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Com- 
pany, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, 
New Jersey. 


HERMETICALLY-SEALED 
FOR DEPENDABILITY 


Westinghouse pioneered the Hermeti- 
cally-Sealed Compressor. Hermetically- 
sealed means light weight - small 
size - low maintenance and operating 
costs - high efficiency - long life. 
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Who said there is nothing new under the sun? Here is a vehicle that really disproves that 
old adage! It’s a big 2%-ton amphibian, combining a sturdy all-steel hull with the famous 
GMC six-wheel truck chassis. Truly the surprise weapon of Allied invasion campaigns, 


the “Duck” does everything a similar sized landing boat can do in the water . . . then 





does double duty by serving as a truck on land. The mechanized-minded Germans have 


developed no vehicle to compare with America’s sensational seagoing truck ... the “Duck!” 





INVEST IN VICTORY. . . BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION » GENERAL MOTORS 


Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches . . . Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘‘Ducks’’ 
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You need to be interested in the world money conference for this reason: 
Nations right now are trying to decide which way to turn in postwar, which 
direction to take when they adjust to peace. U.S. attitude will be decisive. 

Choices that can be made are two..... 

1. Much of the world can decide to return to a prewar form of capitalism, 
to a relatively free flow of goods and capital, a minimum of government control 
over imports and exports. That course will require large-scale lending by U.S. 

2. The world can try to get along without U.S. loans, can try on a nation-by- 
nation basis to work slowly out of its hole by tight government control of trade, 
by limiting imports, subsidizing exports through currency manipulation, etc. 

It's a tossup what the choice will be. Nations are looking to U.S. to give the 
cue. Outside of Russia, they're almost all broke ornearly so. They want to find out 
whether this country, with its great surplus of capital and goods, will set them 
up in business again, and on what terms, or whether they will have to try the 
Slower, more painful, less capitalistic method of autarky to work out. 











U.S., officially, favors course No. 1. That's the foreign lending course. 
It would put this country in the position of world banker that Britain had filled. 

That course requires stable currencies. It calls for a U.S. willingness to 
permit nations to meet interest and principal payments in goods and services. It 
offers a basis for prosperity in U.S. by providing dollars with which the world 
can finance rehabilitation and development. It's the alternative to a large- 
scale New Deal at home, to domestic pump priming and more regimentation. 

However, difficulties facing this course are these: 

First, foreign nations are skeptical of U.S. willingness to permit them to 
work out any loans by supplying the American people with goods. They are not in 
a mood to go through, after World War II, the experience that followed World War I. 

Second, U.S. bankers, and Congress, too, appear to think that plans now be- 
ing set up would mean throwing dollars away, would turn out to be a one-way proc- 
ess of supplying dollars and goods to a world that could not or would not repay. 

There you have pretty much the whole story. It is a much bigger story than 
any particular plan for money stabilization or a world bank. Those plans are a 
long way from taking effect. The money plan wouldn't be fully effective until 
three years after war ends. What the foreigners are looking for, however, is a 
definite sign of the U.S. attitude, an indication of whether this country is will- 
ing to refinance the world, or whether the world will have to look out for itself. 








We can tell you this much.....Lend-Lease debts will not become the war debts 
of World War II, will not become millstones around the necks of borrowers. 

Plan of settlement, now shaping up, calls for the following..... 

Munitions: The $13,000,000,000 of Lend-Lease munitions are to be written 
off as a U.S. war expense, as an investment in lives of U.S. soldiers saved. 

Food: The $3,200,000,000 of foodstuffs supplied by U.S. are to be treated as 
a common war expense and written off. Food helped keep foreign soldiers fighting. 


(over) 
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Services: The same treatment is to be accorded another $3,000,000,000 in 
services rendered by U.S., in ship repair, ferrying of aircraft, etc. 

But: An accounting will be asked on more than $5,000,000,000 of U.S.-sup- 
plied machinery, machine tools, industrial materials, etc. There will be an ef- 
fort to determine the amount of U.S. investment in goods of permanent peacetime 
value to countries that received Lend-Lease aid. That will be bargained over. 

Result is that a $25,000,000,000 Lend-Lease bill will shrink to less than 
$5,000,000,000. Actually: The final accounting will lead to a reduction to no 
more than a fraction of $5,000,000,000, with that bill divided among many nations. 

It is doubtful, finally, if any one nation will be charged $1,000,000,000. 

This means that Lend-Lease is not to become a war debt problem. It is not to 
be a barrier to poStwar agreement on money and trade and investment. 





In turning to the war itself.....0On the Continent: 

Hitler is bolstering German morale with his robot bombs; is getting another 
breather out of that instrument. It is a serious nuisance, not decisive. 

U.S.-British forces are a bit behind schedule in France. It takes time to 
build up power, to shift forces from England to the beachhead. 

However: Russia is breaking all records for offensive operations to date. 
She now is only 110 miles from East Prussia, 480 miles, or about as far as from 
Washington to Boston, from Berlin itself. U.S.-British forces still are more 
than 600 miles from Berlin. Russia will hold the headlines during summer months. 

As we've said, do not look for big offensive operations in the West much, 
if any, before September. It will take that long to get set on the Continent. 











In the war against Japan..... 

China cannot help much in dealing with Japanese land forces. We give you 
the first detailed report on that situation in a story on page 20. 

Yet: Japan can be destroyed, or nearly destroyed, by naval and air power. 
That is the basis of U.S. strategy. It accounts for lack of alarm over what is 
happening in China. Japan's armies in China may not do her much, good in the end. 

Saipan in U.S. hands will give good bases for B-29 Superfortresses. So will 
Guam when that island is, taken. The squeeze on Japan by air is getting started. 








At home, you can forget about these things until the German war endS.eceee 

You can forget about any appreciable increase in gasoline rations. 

You also can forget about release of any important amount of material for 
civilian goods manufacture. The lid will stay on until defeat of Germany. 

You can forget about the prospect of revived building of larger homes, about 
the chance for more new cars, about refrigerators, washing machines, etc. 

Also: You can forget about point-free steaks, or plentiful supply of sugar, 
or improved travel conditions, or a sudden increase in supply of housemaids. 

Point is that the Army-Navy is insisting that a tight rein be kept on all 
civilian activity until Germany is beaten, until it is apparent that there can be 
sharp reduction in war effort. All efforts to crack this attitude are futile. 














When the lid is taken from production of many civilian goods..... 

New cars will cost about 25 to 30 per cent more than 1939-40 models. 

New homes will cost from 30 to 40 per cent more than prewar homes. 

New refrigerators, new washing machines, new goods of almost all kinds 
will reflect the wartime increases in wage costs, in material costs. 

Idea that the war would be followed very shortly by a sharp deflation is not 
given much credence by most of the forecasters in the Government. They see a 
reflection in postwar prices of civilian goods, once manufacture. starts again, 
of the degree of inflation that has ‘occurred in wartime. 











See also pages 13, 15, 53. 
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NEW PRECISION IN MEASURING CABLE TEN- 


siONS — Illustrative of Goodyeat Aircraft Corpor 
tion's thoroughness in every phase of airplane Several thousan p-40’s have flown into ac 


the development of the precision stabilizers that 
cable-tension indicator. This highly accurate instru- i 
ment, built by Goodyear, measures the exact tension aviation has contri 


on airship and airplane control cables, giving an of this rugs 
instant reading correct to the pound. With this device many planes. -- wings, empennage> flaps, 


the cable does not have to be disconnected, making and numerous other components. 
it possible to determine tensions precisely after in- builds complete airplanes and airships pe 
we ENT 
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stallation. Many of these instruments are now being for the Navy- r " 
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used by the air services. 
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has low moisture 
absorption” 


3 wee dangers of damage from moisture 
and corrosion are minimized when 
INSUROK is used. And, in addition, it 
has the stamina to absorb shock and to 
stand up under rough handling. 

It is not strange, therefore, that both 
Molded and Laminated INSUROK are be- 
ing widely used in war products—are be- 
ing specified for use in many types of 
products for tomorrow. 

There are many grades and types of 
Laminated and Molded INSUROK, with 
a wide range of chemical, electrical and 
mechanical characteristics. One or more 
types of INSUROK will meet practically 
every requirement. 

Richardson Plasticians have had years 
of experience in working with designers 
and manufacturers, They will be glad to 
help you determine the grade best suited 
to your needs. Write for complete infor: 
mation. 








Every day, parts and products made of Laminated 
or Molded INSUROK are successfully meeting all 
kinds of moisture and t:mperature conditions. Be 
sure to get the facts about this and other charac- 
teristics which are causing INSUROK to be speci- 
fied for so many types of products. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. . 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 4«, 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT expect the Treasury to 
approve, for tax purposes, a profit-sharing 
plan if your company’s proposal provides 
substantially larger benefits for officers and 
shareholders than it does ‘for ordinary 
workmen. The Treasury has disapproved 
one plan in which contributions for officers’ 
benefits amounted to 20 per cent of the 
officers’ annual compensation, whereas con- 
tributions for other workers equaled only 
10 per cent of annual earnings. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use as much fertilizer on 
your crop land as an appropriate State 
experiment station recommends. War Food 
Administration issues this regulation and 
abolishes the distinction between A and 
B crop classifications. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, publisher of 
greeting cards, use more than 60 per cent 
of your average annual paper consumption 
and you cannot maintain an inventory of 
more than 90 days. WPB also restricts 
greeting-card publishers to 80 per cent of 
the number of their 1942 designs. 


as a 


* 


YOU CANNOT, as a copyright holder, 
regard payments received for use of that 
copyright as other than ordinary income 
for tax purposes. A federal circuit court 
holds in one decision that payments for 
motion-picture rights in a play are to be 
taxed as ordinary income to the play- 
wright. 


YOU CAN perhaps obtain some alumi- 
num to experiment with in manufacture 
of aluminum cans for food and nonfood 
purposes. War Production Board plans to 
release 7,000,000 pounds of aluminum for 
this purpose during the third quarter of 
this year. 


YOU CAN probably prevent a labor 
union from posting union notices on the 
premises of your plant if you customarily 
followed a rule against posting notices of 
all kinds. A federal circuit court holds 
that an employer in these circumstances 
did not violate the Wagner Act when he 
applied his plant rule to union notices. 


and administrative decision 


YOU CANNOT expect to obtain Wy 
Labor Board approval for a wage inefeay 
to enable you to attract new work 
unless you establish that your prody 
is critical for the war effort and that yq 
cannot solve your labor-supply proble 
by non-wage methods. WLB includes they 
conditions in a summary of factors th 
will be considered in allowing wage jy 
creases as a result of the “rare-and-uny 
ual-case” doctrine. 


+ + 


YOU CAN ship this year’s crop of con 
taloupes, melons, carrots, cauliflowe; 
celery, cucumbers, lettuce, radishes q 
grapes without regard to restrictions q 
the use of wooden shipping containey 
WPB has lifted the restrictions on sud 
crops. 












+ + 


YOU CANNOT charge a higher pri 
for pulpwood produced in the weste 
part of the United States than the loc 
ceiling for firewood. OPA limits pulpw 
ceilings to those of firewood to preven 
the diversion of firewood supplies. 


* * * 
e 


YOU CAN now make open-contrad 
sales for certain types of cotton textiles, 
pending a revision of ceiling prices by 
OPA. Textile price ceilings require rev- 
sion in some lines in order to conform with 
the new Price-Control Law. 


* %* 


YOU CAN re-employ a veteran at the 
same rate of pay he was getting when le 
entered service or at the wage rate present: 
ly paid for the veteran’s job, without ap 
plying to WLB for approval. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT safely treat a dividend 
paid in stock as a non-cash dividend, for 
income purposes, if stockholders can elect 
to accept the dividend in stock or eash. 
One Treasury opinion holds that such stock 
dividends are regarded as cash dividends 

* * * 


YOU CAN sell cottonseed flour and 
peanut flour without regard to price ceil 
ings. OPA has exempted these two types 
of flour from price control. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considet 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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NEWS 


MILK in tremen- 
dous quantities is 
delivered to Amer- 
ican homes every 
day on dependable 
Dodge trucks. 


FARMERS every- 
where depend on 
Dodge Job-Rated 
trucks to haul live- 
stock and food- 
stuffs to market. 


TUNE IN MAJOR 
BOWES. CBS. 
THURSDAY 
9PM. ELW.T. 











ige-built Army trucks are 


a Serving. the United Nations! 


Soa 


800,000,000 MILES OF TRUCK TRAVEL ARE NEEDED- YEARLY TO 


COAL, too, is a 
vital home-front 
commodity trans- 
ported by many 
thousands of 
Dodge trucks. 





POWER LINES 
are maintained by 
crews and equip- 
ment using sturdy 
and dependable 
Dodge trucks. 


DODGE M+ katled TRUCKS 


SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER ... NOW! The Government 
authorized the production of a limited number of new 
ge job-Rated trucks for civilian use in essential haul- 


ing. {f wartime regulations permit you to buy, see your 
- Dodge dealer for trucks to fit your job. See him, too, 


for dependable service by factory-trained 
mechanics using faciory-engineered parts! 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


HAUL LIVESTOCK FROM FARM TO MARKET 








He’s carrying quite a load but he’s doing all right. 


And he’s mighty grateful for your help — especially 
when Long Distance circuits are crowded. 


Then the Long Distance operator may say — 
“Please limit your call to 5 minutes.” Saving 


telephone time is important in wartime. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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WHEN THE WARS END: 


TIMETABLE FOR RECOVERY 


Spurt of Output for Civilians to Be Followed by Short Depressions 


Autos and home building 
as the probable basis for 
eventual peacetime boom 


A timetable and pattern for the shift 
from war to peace, then to a postwar set- 
back, and, later, to a boom now can be 
built from studies and reports made for 
official guidance. This is a timetable that 
concerns every individual and his plans. 
It necessarily is subject to change, based 
on the exact time of the war’s end. Yet it 
does represent the best judgment of offi- 
cials qualified to make an appraisal. 

Most apparent is the prospect that the 
next two years will be years of rather vio- 
lent change. Wars will be ending. De- 
mobilization will start. There will be a 
sharp, short setback in many lines of in- 
dustry. Unemployment will reappear. Tax- 
payers will be demanding relief from high 
taxes and are likely to find that they can- 
not get as much relief as they want. Price 
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BOOM 


and wage and salary controls will ease or 
end. Superabundance of many materials 
will begin to replace scarcity. 

The timetable of change, in detail, is 
the one that follows. 

In Last Half of 1944. Both wars 
will continue through much and perhaps 
all of this year. Draft will hit hard in the 
26-to-29 age group after September 1. A 
shortage of workers will lead to some de- 
cline in war production as the year wears on. 

Total industrial activity, as measured 
by Government figures, is expected to be 
237 per cent of the 1935-39 average. That 
is only slightly below last year’s peak pro- 
duction record. Civilians will get only a 
little more than a third of this output. 
There will be no appreciable increase in 
gasoline rations. Tires, however, will be- 
come more plentiful. Food rationing is 
likely to tighten a bit. There may be fewer 
cotton and woolen goods. 

In brief, the last half of 1944 will be 
more of the same situation that prevails 


Wy 


¢ 


Fe 
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today. War will be approaching a climax 
in Europe. Output of aircraft, ships, com- 
bat and motor vehicles is scheduled to in- 
crease. Things will continue rather tight at 
home. Incomes and profits will be high. 

In 1945. Next year will be one of 
much change. The German war probably 
will be ended. The draft is likely to stop 
for everyone except boys becoming 18. Men 
will start to be released from the Army and 
Air Forces, with as many as 3,000,000 of 
the 11,600,000 men in service demobilized 
by the end of the year. 

A sharp setback can be expected in war 
industry production. Late in 1945, aircraft 
output promises to fall by 35 per cent. 
Ship construction will be off 60 per cent 
from wartime peaks. Combat and motor 
vehicles can expect another 60 per cent 
cut; other war equipment probably will be 
hs.ved. That outlook gives an idea of the 
dislocations ahead for next year. 

Total industrial activity will point down- 
ward throughout the year. In the last half 
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GLOOM 


Setbacks, short but sharp, will increase pressure and problems on the work front 
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of next year, output will be back close to 
1941 levels. Government war spending will 
drop from $90,000,000,000 this year to 
$56 ,000,000,000 next year. 

Unemployment will return. Demobilized 
soldiers will be taking jobs now held by 
civilian workers. Strikes probably will in- 
crease. Workers can be expected to resist 
job losses and to protest against cuts in 
take-home pay as overtime slackens off. 

Price controls are likely to ease, and 
may end altogether. Government price 
policy, in any event, can be expected to 
take account of increased war costs in 
pricing goods returning to market. Ration- 
ing will relax. More gasoline should be 
available and tires will be no problem. 
Wage and salary controls may ease or 
terminate. Raw materials may be in sur- 
plus as 1945 war demands are cut back. 

Tax relief cannot be promised on any 
important scale. Excess-profits taxes on 
corporations may drop, possibly as much 
as 50 per cent, but there is little prospect 
for lower individual taxes until both wars 
end—if then. 

Civilian shortages will begin to ease. 
Prospects are that 2,000,000 new automo- 
biles will be made next year and some 
should reappear on the market after mid- 
1945. Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines and other things con- 
sumers can’t get should begin to trickle 
back to retail stores. 

All told, civilians should receive about 
the same volume of goods next year as 
they got in 1939. Business should be good. 
A national income of around $130,000,- 
000,000 for 1945 will provide a market for 
all the civilian items that can be made. 

It should be pointed out that this pros- 
pect is based upon the German war end- 
ing in 1944 and the Japanese war ending 
sometime in 1945. 

In 1946. The year 1946 is to be one 
of sharp transition and some short, sharp 
depressions. Between 5,000,000 and 6,000,- 
000 persons in the armed services will be 
released. The draft is likely to end. Pro- 
posals for universal military training stand 
no better than a 50-50 chance of being 
adopted. War plants will shut down and 
civilian industry is unlikely to be adjusted 
for full peacetime production. 

Unemployment will be a problem. Re- 
turning veterans and discharged war 
workers may cause the number of jobless 
to reach 10,000,000. Strikes are likely to 
spread. Some States may find their re- 
serves for unemployment insurance 
drained. 

Low point is expected to be reached 
near midyear, 1946. By that time total in- 
dustrial activity is expected to decline to 
129 per cent of the prewar average. That 
still would be better than 1940 production 
—the previous peacetime record—but 
would be only a little better than half the 
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Automobiles. . 


wartime peak, reached late in 1943. Na- 
tional income in 1946 is likely to drop to 
$110,000,000,000 from this year’s peak of 
$154,000,000,000. Government war spend- 
ing will be slowing to a stop 

Production pattern promises to be 
spotty. Most shipyards are likely to be 
closed. Aircraft activity will be sharply 
curtailed. Many munitions centers may 
become ghost towns. On the other hand, 
automobiles should begin to roll off as- 
sembly lines in large volume. Furniture 
factories, glass plants, household goods in- 
dustries promise to be booming. Building 
construction will revive on a large scale. 

Textile industry, on the whole, should 
be better off than in 1940, but is unlikely 
to maintain wartime peaks. Recovery 
should be taking hold in printing and pub- 
lishing, food, leather and gasoline-refining 
industries. Still down sharply from war 
peaks, however, will be iron and_ steel 
plants, other metal industries, machinery. 

Tax reductions promise to be important 
for corporations in 1946, not so important 
for individuals. Excess-profits tax is likely 
to be repealed and corporation normal and 
surtaxes may go down. Some excises also 
may be lowered and individuals in low-in- 
come brackets may get some relief. 

Other wartime controls promise to be 
things of the past by 1946. Rationing al- 
most certainly will be ended, and the pres- 
sure is more likely to be for price supports 
than price ceilings. Scarcity will be re- 
placed by abundance in most materials. 

Judged by prewar standards, 1946 most 
likely will be a good business year. By 
wartime standards, activity is expected to 
be sharply down. 

In 1947. Postwar recovery is expected 


‘to be well under way by mid-1947. U.S. 


—Dodge photo 
ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE: FOR HOME FRONT AND BATTLE FRONT 
. expected keystone of postwar recovery 


industry is expected to be geared to boom 
levels of peacetime production. More than 
6,000,000 automobiles are expected to be 
turned out annually. That would be a ree- 
ord. About 1,000,000 new homes will be 
built in a year. That would be another 
record. 

Automobiles and home building are 
expected to be the keystones of postwar 
recovery. High activity in these lines 
means heavy demand for steel and glass 
and lumber, for furniture and household 
appliances. A high level of jobs and pro- 
duction also means heavy sales of food 
and clothing and leather goods, a large 
demand for travel and recreation and 
services. 

Foreign trade will add its stimulus to 
domestic activity. Latin-American nations 
will begin to spend backed-up dollars for 
machinery, tools, automobiles. Ways and 
means probably will be found to rehabili- 
tate Europe, to develop Asia. A record 
peacetime export volume of $6,000,000,000 
a year is not unlikely. 

Public works at home spell more ac- 
tivity. States already have an estimated 
reserve of $1,000,000,000 for postwar pub- 
lic works, and their credit is good. Cities 
likewise are in financial shape to make 
public improvements delayed by war. 

This prospective postwar boom is not 
expected to solve all problems. Tax reve- 
nues will have to remain high with a 
$25,000,000,000 national budget. Postwar 
production now is estimated at 140 per 
cent of 1935-39, which probably means 
8,200,000 jobless. 

Still, this level of activity is expected 
to be reached in 1947 and maintained un- 
til 1950. After that, it is anybody’s guess 
about the likelihood of a crash. 
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WOMEN: KEY VOTERS 
IN COMING ELECTION 


Feminine Registrants, Outnumbering Men, a Problem for Politicians 


Emphasis also upon 
campaign appeals to 
workers and servicemen 


Politicians are scrambling for the favor 
of women, of workers and of soldiers. They 
are turning the spotlight on women in their 
party organizations: The two parties are 
yying with each other in promises to the 
workers, in a race to enact benefits for the 
soldiers of this war. Why are they doing 
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creases in the proportion of women over 
men registrants. 

Public opinion polls indicate that the 
political sentiments of women often coin- 
cide with, or parallel, those of men, al- 
though they tend to favor President 
Roosevelt and the New Deal more often 
than do those of men. One such recent poll 
listed women as 53 per cent Democratic 
and men as 51 per cent Democratic. This 
was a poll of civilian sentiment that did not 
reach men and women in the armed serv- 


; this? The reason: The men who live by ices, where, analysts said, Democratic senti- 
votes think these groups will decide in ment runs higher than among civilians. 
November who will be the next President. As among potential Democratic candi- 

Women hold the key to the election. For dates, 88 per cent of the Democratic 

hal the first time in American history they women favored President Roosevelt for a 

be can outvote the men. They could do this fourth term. He was the favorite of 6 per 

even if there were no men away from scsi ReeMaiemedt| cent more women than men. Among Re- 

a home in the armed forces, shut off from —Manning in Phoenix Republic é Gazette publican women, 37 per cent liked Thomas 

ther 4 voting by restrictions that some of the WOMEN’S STILE E. Dewey better than any other Republi- 
States have created. In 1944, there are can candidate. This was a larger percent- 
more women of voting age than men. that the women’s vote will move up stil] age than that which favored any other of 

ai The women and worker groups, though another notch this autumn. New York, the Republican candidates. The women 
ai somewhat intermingled, represent the two Boston and Milwaukee are among the liked Wendell Willkie next best. Governor 
hail biggest blocs of votes in the American cities that have shown substantial in- Dewey was the favorite of 1 per cent more 

* population. Of the 88,600,000 persons of Republican men than women. But more 
voting age, 44,600,000 are women. Al- Republican women than men favored 

od most 16,000,000 of these women are Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
among the nation’s 43,000,000 nonagri- President Roosevelt has made _ his 

aa cultural workers. drawing power, as applied to the women’s 

= Besides these two groups, the soldier vote, felt in the past. After the 1940 

; vote is much smaller in numbers and shut election, Edward J. Flynn, then chair- 

3 0 fof from full expression by complicated man of the Democratic National Com- 

‘ voting machinery. But there will be some mittee, said that the women’s vote had 

. 7,500,000 potential voters among the 11,- re-elected Mr. Roosevelt. He based his 

r 300,000 men and women in the armed opinion upon surveys made by the Demo- 

a forces in November. Their votes could cratic National Committee. 

pi decide the election in many important In none of his past campaigns, how- 

: States. And what they may do in future ever, has Mr. Roosevelt been thrown 

ig elections has all the politicians worried. against aman whose radio voice and cam- 
ted Each party is angling openly for the paign personality have matched the quali- 

— votes of these three groups. But espe- ties of coolness, poise and studied presen- 

ir tially are they aiming for the women’s tation of Governor Dewey. And Mrs. 

ii vote. It is a year when women are mak- Dewey appeals to the Republican woman 
ing ammunition and running war plants. who would like to see the orthodox type 

on Pin-up girls are & headlined feature in of First Lady in the White House. 

ye | “tVice magazines. In such a year, the The travels and continual activity of 

: political party that catches the women’s Mrs. Roosevelt have caused discussion 

1 ® | vote may expect to find that it has the ever since she entered the White House. 

war ° —Harris & Ewing a i ‘ 

¢ worker and soldier vote as well. THE RIVALS W hether the First Lady is an asset or a 

vi Women cast only from 42 to 45 per dice ‘Chita Wak late: eliek - ii liability in a campaign is a matter of de- 

cent of the ballots in the elections pre- me Soares, Seen: Sere Crean, Wemens Swinee § bate. Her name isa tuple of heated cem- 


of the Democratic National Committee, with Miss 
Marion Martin, who holds a similar post with the Re- 
publican National Committee. These are the women 
charged by their parties with mobilizing the all- 
important women’s vote in this year’s election, 


versation in the South, where she is 
blamed for stirring racial problems which 
Southerners would like to forget. Her 
travels provide gags for comedians and 


ted ceding the war. They climbed to 53 per 
| cent of the total in the 1942 congressional 
elections, when the serviceman’s vote was 
ilmost nil. Registration figures indicate 
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have been the subject of at least one re- 
cent public opinion survey. 

That study showed: 36 per cent of those 
interviewed approved of her trips to visit 
American soldiers; 45 per cent disap- 
proved; 13 per cent said they did not 
think it was any of their business; 6 per 
cent did not comment. Men disapproved 
more often than women. Fifty per cent of 
the men disapproved; 33 per cent ap- 
proved. Forty per cent of the women 
approved; 39 per cent disapproved. 

The comments ran: “Shows her courage 
and ability . . . She tries to encourage the 
boys in the service . . . Boys seem to like 
it. And: “Not dignified taking ad- 
vantage of the war to go sightseeing . . 
Smacks too much of the royal family.” 

Although not an obvious campaign is- 
sue, Mrs. Roosevelt will be debated around 
the dinner tables of the nation as the 
months pass. The survey indicates that 
the women are almost evenly divided, but 
with more for her than are against her. 

The scramble for women’s votes al- 
ready has set the two major parties to re- 
vising their working organizations to give 
women a bigger part in the campaign. 
‘Democrats and Republicans alike are di- 
recting appeals to housewives, to women 
workers and to clubwomen. Each party is 
moving women to posts of greater promi- 
nence in its inner councils. 

Both parties have added attractive 
women to their lists of major convention 
speakers—Representative Clare Boothe 
Luce of Connecticut for the Republicans, 
and Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas of Cali- 
fornia, herself a candidate for Representa* 
tive, for the Democrats. The women’s di- 
visions of both parties are organizing clubs 
and worker and discussion groups every- 
where. These will have active part in driv- 
ing the campaign home in the local areas. 

The appeal for the worker vote is more 
direct and less subtle than that for the 
women’s vote. But the 16,000,000 women 
in the nation’s war plants, will have a vast 
influence upon the worker vote. The Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations’ Political 
Action Committee is using many an attrac- 
tive woman to put across its campaign for 
registration of workers in war plants. 

This drive is moving ahead steadily. Du- 
Juth, Minn., is an example of the vigor 
being put into it. There, the union reports 
every CIO member in the city is registered. 
A three-step system was used and the idea 
is being passed along to other unions. 

The steps: Registration lists were 
checked against union lists to see what 
workers in each plant were unregistered. 
In large plants where co-operation was 
provided by the management, registrars 
set up desks and unregistered workers filed 
by at the end of their work shift to fill out 


registration cards. In small plants, or. 


where plant management was un-co-oper- 
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President Roosevelt for a fourth term, jg 
designed to cope with a situation that be. 
came apparent in the 1942 congressional 
elections. The largest number of voters jp 
history had turned out for the 1940 pregj. 
dential election, with 49,800,000 ballots 
cast. But, two years later, only 28,000,009 
persons voted in an election which, in pro. 
portion to voting population, provided the 
lightest turnout of any since women were 
granted the suffrage. 

Nonvoters of 1942 fell into three groups, 
About 5,000,000 men were then in the 
armed services. Only about 28,000 of these 
voted. Between 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 
persons had changed their places of work 
and either were ineligible to vote or did 
not take advantage of absentee voting 
privileges. And another 10,000,000 did not 
bother to vote because of lack of interest, 

Most of the States to which the workers 
have migrated require only from six 
months to one year of residence to qualify 
newcomers to vote. That is true of Cali. 
fornia, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania 
and Washington. The big worker migra. 
tions quieted down long enough ago for 
most newcomers to qualify as voters. 

If they vote, they will have a powerful 
effect upon the way these important 
States go in the election. And so will the 
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ative, the unions arranged mass marches 
to the city hall of all unregistered workers. 
In Detroit, 3,445 new voters were regis- 
tered in a six-day drive by one local union 
in the Willow Run plant. Fifteen full-time 
workers canvassed from door to door and 
took unregistered workers to a special reg- 
istration booth that had been set up for the soldier votes that come through. Not only 
drive. Two sound-trucks and a loud-speak- do Gallup studies indicate that more 
er in a housing-project cafeteria kept work- | women are Democrats than Republicans; 
ers informed of the drive. Fifty girls were _ they also show that voters under 30, which 
hired to break down 275,000 names of CIO. would mean most servicemen, and skilled, 
members on a ward and street basis to unskilled and semiskilled workers, are pre- 
help the house-to-house canvass. dominantly Democratic. Governor Dewey's 
The registration drive, pressed by an tough job is to break Mr. Roosevelt’s hold 
organization that already has indorsed upon these three big groups. 
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COL. ROBERT CUTLER 
Secretary of War's Co-ordinator for Solder Voting 
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TOMORROW'S BOMBS WILL DESTROY FIRES! 


For America’s safety tomorrow, fire patrols will roam the skies, 
in radio communication with forestry stations . . . equipped with 
war-perfected range finders and bombsights. Chemical bombs 
will accurately blanket and smother flames before they have a 
chance to spread destruction. 


* * * 


OR YOUR PLEASURE today, Seagram was already 
: planning six long years ago...when Battleship was 





the first American bred and owned horse towin England’s 
Grand National Steeplechase ... Germany recalled her 
American ambassador . . .‘‘The Life of Emile Zola’’ 
was the movie of the year... and Seagram was care- 
fully selecting the finest and lightest of Canadian whiskies. 
Today you can enjoy those same whiskies in your ' 
V.0. CANADIAN... mellowed by age and skillfully 

blended for the world’s lightest highball ! 
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OME DAY WHEN I COME BACK, we'll travel together 
S on this Olympian — we'll take it on the honey- 
moon that war does not give us time for now. 

Hand in hand—just you and I— we'll wander 
through the mystic w onderland that’s Yellowstone 
Park and see its spouting geysers, its bubbling paint 
pots, its multi-colored terraces, its breathtaking canyon. 

We'll visit a Montana dude ranch, too—and sit 
a-top a corral fence and plan our years together in the 
moonlight as a cowboy in the distance chants a plain- 
tive but oh, so peaceful, song of the range. 


We'll go westward and sail across Puget Sound. 





TIls 
JUAN 


A 





From a snow-capped peak on the Olympic Peninsula 
we'll watch the sun sink in the blue Pacific. 

We'll stay in a chalet in Paradise Valley at tower- 
ing Mount Rainier—stroll through flower-decked Al- 
pine meadows to glaciers and ice caves and snow fields. 


It won’t be too long tiil we realize this dream, I 
hope. It’s one reward victory will bring—to us. 


THE 
MILWAUKEE ROAD 
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THE ROBOT BOMB: EFFECT ON WAR 


Disruptive But Not Vital Role That Germany’s New Weapon Is Playing 


Possible development of 
more deadly pilotless planes 
as spur to effective peace 


At last the story of the German robot 
bomb is out. The veil of secrecy surround- 
ing it has been drawn aside. People of the 
Allied countries now can assess its real 
destructiveness and form some idea of the 
effect it will have on the course of the war. 

Prime Minister Churchill’s report to 
Parliament shows that the robot bomb is 
a serious threat to London. It is making 
the Allied war effort more difficult. But 
the question remains whether this latest 
terror weapon of the Germans actually can 
postpone the day of Allied victory. 

From information supplied by various 
official sources, it now is possible to give 
a description of the robot bomb and to 
analyze the part it is likely to play. 

What it is. The robot bomb is a pilotless 
plane 25 feet long, with a 16-foot wing 
spread. It carries about 2,200 pounds of 
explosive. It is jet propelled and uses a 
low grade of fuel. It is guided by an auto- 
matic pilot and balanced with gyroscopes 
operated by compressed air. Speed of the 
robot varies from 200 to 400 miles an 
hour. Its range extends as far as 250 miles. 
The robots, made of cheap material, cost 
around $2,000 each. Most of the parts can 
be built by nonskilled workers in small 
factories and even in homes. Then they 
finally are assembled in larger factories 
and taken to the launching platforms 
along the coast of Northern France. 

What it is doing. The bombs are being 
launched at an average rate of 120 to 130 
a day. Some of these are being shot down 
before they reach their targets. Many are 
landing in London and nearby centers, 
however, and are killing people at about 
the same rate that the bombs are being 
launched—120 to 130 a day. Three times 
as many people are being injured. Deaths 
from these bombs are running at the rate 
of 3,600 a month. This is only two thirds 
as great as the number killed per month 
during the worst months of the 1940-41] 
“blitz,” but it is enough to cause a new 
evacuation of London’s children to safer 
areas. Because the bombs are falling at all 
hours of the day and night, the people of 
London are having a hard time to get their 
sleep, and war activities are handicapped. 

What it probably will do. Unless the 
Germans are able to increase the number 
and weight of the robot bombs. the dam- 
age caused is not likely to be more than a 
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small fraction of the destruction wreaked 
upon Berlin and other German cities by 
Allied bombers. Furthermore, they can be 
effective only when aimed at such a big 
target as London. However, they may 
cause the Allies to avoid centering war ac- 
tivities in London any more than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Other English cities, be- 
ing smaller, are not an attractive target. 
What the answer is. Various counter- 
measures, some still secret, are being taken 
by Allied authorities. Many of the robot 
bombs are being shot down by fighter 
planes and antiaircraft fire. Other possible 
methods of stopping them before they 
reach their targets are being studied. Al- 
lied bombers are continuing to drop a 
great weight of bombs on the robot launch- 
ing platforms along the French coast, 
mostly centered near Calais. Mr. Churchill 
says that these attacks, begun last Septem- 
ber, have destroyed a large number of the 
platforms and that they prebably delayed 
the start of the robot bombardment by six 
months. A score of the launching platforms 
were found and destroyed on the Cher- 
bourg Peninsula after it was captured by 
the Allies. However, the platforms are of 
simple construction and are easily con- 
cealed. They consist of vertical shafts sunk 
into the ground, with only a small part 
above the surface. Hence, the Allies prob- 
ably cannot stop the robot bombardment 
until they occupy all of Northern France, 
Belgium and part of the Netherlands. 
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KING FOR ROBOTS 


Effect on the war. For the Germans, 
the robots have several advantages. They 
can cause destruction in England without 
loss of German pilots. They burn a low 
grade of fuel—an important factor in view 
of Germany’s limited supplies of high- 
octane gasoline. They can be sent against 
London day and night, thus causing a 
maximum of inconvenience. They force the 
Alhes to divert considerable man power 
and equipment to the task of defense, thus 
slowing up the offensive in France. Most 
important of all, they give German leaders 
a propaganda weapon with which to sus- 
tain the morale of the German people. 

But there are disadvantages for the Ger- 
mans, too. The diversion of labor and ma- 
terials to production of the robot bombs 
lessens the production of other types of 
planes. The indignation aroused among 
the British and American people increases 
their determination to win the war quick- 
ly. That indignation removes any chance 
that Germany may enjoy a soft peace. 

Effect in the future. The tremendous 
possibilities of developing robot bomb: 
and similar weapons are viewed as making 
it more necessary than ever for the non- 
aggressive nations of the world to organize 
for peace. Otherwise, it is pointed out, 
those nations may awaken some day to 
find that Germany or some other aggres- 
sor has secretly built thousands of such 
weapons and is setting out once more on 
the path of world conquest. 
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... the peace can be just as terrible 
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Our Setback in China: 
Behind Japan’s Strategy 


Drive to Prevent Use by Allies of Sea and Air Bases on Mainland 


U. S. hope of avoiding 
need for large-scale 
operations on continent 


Japan, elsewhere a loser, has been win- 
ning victories with a drive against the 
Chinese. Those victories now are bringing 
to light the real story of what has been 
happening in China. Here, in essence, is 
that story: 

The stakes. Japan once more has been 
gambling on a shoestring for an empire. 
She is out to capture or control Free 
China’s main railroad. As the map shows, 
domination of that railroad would give 
Japan a grip upon a large area of East 
China. Air bases in the part of China that 
is nearest to Japan would become useless 
to the Allies. Complete success of the 
Japanese would forestall or delay the use 
of that part of China as a base for a 
future air blitz against Japan. 

The forces. The Japanese have been 
driving for huge stakes with small forces. 
Only about six divisions, or 90,000 combat 
troops, are said to be engaged in the main 
drive to the south. Large Chinese armies 
are stationed in that general area. 
To the west are said to be two armies, 
each numbering nearly 200,000 men. To 
the east and south, two other Chinese 
armies are reported to number at least 
100,000 men each. Thus, the Japanese 
have thrust their divisions boldly into an 
area where they are outnumbered, 600,000 
to 90,000. But that is not due entirely to 
bravery. 

Real strength. Against the Chinese, the 
Japanese are far stronger than indicated 
by mere numbers. The Japanese are 
trained, are fully equipped with weapons, 
have cannon, tanks and enough food and 
ammunition. 

China’s armies are mainly unarmed. One 
man in eight or ten may have a rifle. One 
in a score may. have a Bren gun. Heavy ma- 
chine guns are scarce, artillery is scarcer 
and ammunition is at a premium. Many 
soldiers are armed only with pistols, knives 
or clubs. Hunger is so general that the 
armies tend to take root where food is 
available, and so to become immobile. 
Spectators have said that the Chinese look 
like scarecrows going into battle. Yet, when 
extended Japanese lines have given them 
a chance, the Chinese have closed in to 
wipe out the enemy. 
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Division at the top. Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek lacks power to call upon 
a united China in the crisis. The Nanking 
puppet government supplies soldiers for 
Japan. The numerous Communist forces 
of North China include the strong Eighth 
Route Army, but they do not respond to 
General Chiang’s commands. The war lord 
at Kunming has kept at home his unusu- 
ally well-equipped force. He merely has 
given permission for poorly equipped forces 
of Gen. Chiang to go through Yunnan to 
fight on the Burma Road. But the forces 
of that war lord and some others are not 
under orders of General Chiang. 

Other differences of view. Differences 
as to strategy and use of available supplies 
have complicated the defense of China. 
Never since Britain’s prewar move of clos- 
ing the Burma Road in an effort to appease 
Japan have U.S. and Britain agreed wholly 
on the value of the Road. When the Ameri- 
cans took over, they are said to have done 
more in a month than the British did in a 
year toward developing a new link from 
Ledo in India with the Burma Road. 

Then, too, Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chen- 
nault has had to compete with world-wide 
demands for gasoline in order to get enough 
to keep the bombers and fighter planes of 
the U.S. 14th Air Force in action. Five 
gallons of gasoline are used up in bringing 
one gallon over the aerial Burma Road for 
operation of planes in China. 

Summed up, those shortages of fuel, of 
weapons and munitions, and those weak- 
nesses in China, have given the Japanese 
their opportunity. 

Japan’s victories. As the map shows, 
the Japanese are carrying out a pincer at- 
tack on Free China’s railroad. The north- 
ern prong of that attack has captured 
Changsha, which hitherto had turned back 
every Japanese offensive. That attack also 
has oscillated around Hengyang, at the 
fork of the railroad. The southern prong 
is pushing up from Canton as a base. 

American Army airmen had to abandon 
the airfield at Hengyang, and then to 
bomb their own field in order to reduce its 
usefulness to the Japanese. Other fields in 
East China have had to be abandoned. 
Even the Allies’ main East China base at 
Kweilin has been in danger. Allied bombing 
operations against Japanese shipping ob- 
viously suffer when bases in East China 
are lost. Such are the immediate fruits of 
Japan’s victories. But she has larger aims. 


Japan’s general aims. The big question 
is whether Japan can use her success jp 
China to prolong the war and help ing 
bid for a negotiated peace. That is her 
underlying purpose. 

Japan is seeking to eliminate East Ching 
for some time to come as a base for Allied 
bombing operations against her home is 
lands. Evidently, the Japanese expect to 
stand up under naval attack and bombing 
from other bases. They plan to force the war 
into a form requiring big-scale operations 
by Allied land armies in China. This would 
necessitate building up China as a power 
ful Allied base. Japan’s objective is to 
make such a war so long and so costly that 
the Allies would compromise. 

Japan’‘s chances. The chances seem slim 
that the war will work out as Japan wishes 





As the map shows, present operations 
point to future struggles for sea and air 
bases in Formosa and on the China coast. 
Those operations also indicate an Amer 
can drive for bases in the Philippines, the 
Bonins and the Kurile islands. 

American policy evidently is to make 
maximum use of sea and air power to de 
feat Japan, while using only such land 
force as is necessary. In China, Japan thu 
far has succeeded in making that U.S 
plan much more difficult. But the plan is 
not knocked out. The bases of the B-9 
Superfortresses that are to blast Japan’ 
industry undoubtedly are outside the seo 
of present Japanese operations in Chim, 
Japan’s shipping, which is vital to her, cam 
be blasted according to plan. Once Japan 
is completely blockaded, is subject’ to ir 
tensive bombing, and is without hope 
victory, she may throw in the sponge ané 
be beaten by sea and air attack alone. 

But, if big-scale land operations are Ie 
quired in China, Japan’s day of winning 
easily against weakness will be ended. She 
will be up against massive and powerfully 
armed American and British forces. Russia 
may come into the war. General Chiang 
has assured, on the occasion of Vice Pres- 
dent Wallace’s visit, that China cannol 
and will not be knocked out of the wat 
Once supplied with arms and_ training 
China’s soldiers have proved themselves 4 
match in battle for the best of the Jap 
nese. : 
Thus, Japan’s victories in China cannot 
avert, or even indefinitely postpone, 
defeat that now is clearly the prospect 0 
the Japanese. 
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GLUT OF RAW MATERIALS? 


Cotton and Wool Surpluses Indicative of Task Confronting Planners 


Limitation of market 
because of high prices 
hampers policy makers 


Wartime prosperity for this country’s 
producers of farm crops and raw materials 
threatens to turn into a postwar head- 
ache for producers and Government offi- 
cials alike. The present situation in cot- 
ton and wool brings into sharp focus the 
type of surplus problem that this country 
will face once war ends. 

Briefly the situation is this: 

In cotton. War usually has an insatiable 
appetite for all materials. It has eaten 
up prewar stock piles in one commodity 
after another. Yet in cotton, a war com- 
modity, this war has failed to make much 
of a dent in the huge accumulation of 
supplies that were hanging over markets 
when war began. Today, inside this coun- 
try, cotton supplies amount to 11,700,000 
bales, or just about a full year of produc- 
tion, while a whole new crop soon will be 
ready for picking. The surplus problem 
of prewar will be an immediate surplus 
problem in postwar. 

In wool. Here, too, is another war com- 
modity. Usually, in wartime, wool is ex- 


tremely scarce. Yet today the world sup-’ 


ply of wool is set at 3,400,000,000 pounds, 
or almost seven times the average prewar 
stock. The supply of apparel wool inside 
the U.S. today exceeds 700,000,000 pounds 
—more than three times the normal sup- 
ply, and a domestic clip is coming in which 
will add another 400,000,000 pounds. 

These two commodities serve as rather 
startling examples of what is likely to be- 
come a chronic situation in many a com- 
modity once war ends. This country soon 
is to be able to produce 1,000,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber a year, while the Far 
East will be offering another 800.000 tons 
or more of natural rubber, while peace- 
time demand never has run above 700.000 
tons. Aluminum capacity is above 2,000.- 
000,000 pounds, with no foreseeable de- 
mand for any such quantity. Great stock 
piles of copper are in sight. Metals and 
farm products and fibers, all promise to 
be superabundant. 

Yet demands of producers and promises 
of Congress are aimed at pegging prices or 
at forcing Government to protect the in- 
come of producers. The result is the pros- 
pect of huge supplies of goods and a prob- 
ably limited market due to high prices. 

Take another look at cotton. Cotton 
prices now are around 21 cents a pound 
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THE KING 
« « - propped by parity 


and Congress still is dissatisfied. The new 
Price-Control Law directs the Office of 
Price Administration to fix textile ceilings 
so that cotton growers can get another 
cent a pound for their product. That prob- 
ably means higher prices for clothing. 

More vexing than higher clothing costs, 
however, is the further disparity that is 
threatened between domestic and world 
prices for cotton. Brazilian cotton, for ex- 
ample, is selling at 11 cents on the wartime 
market. One result is that American cot- 
ton growers have lost their normal Cana- 
dian market to Brazil, and in wartime. In 
peacetime, U.S. cotton must find foreign 
outlets or pile up in surplus. 

Wartime wool prices also have had an 
upsetting effect. The American wool grow- 
er has lost his domestic market for civilian 
apparel, because textile mills can buy Aus- 
tralian scoured wool in Boston for $1.05 
a pound, while they have to pay $1.18 for 
domestic wool. This 13-cent differential 
becomes 22 cents when the difference in 
cost of preparation is considered. 

The price differential between Austral- 
ian wool and American wool arises from 
different price policies between the British 
and American governments. The Defense 
Supplies Corp. buys British wool at Brit- 
ish prices, while Commodity Credit Corp. 
takes domestic wool at OPA ceilings. The 
upshot is that DSC wool is sold for civil- 





ian apparel, while CCC wool goes into 


Army clothing. Last spring, for example,” 


only 24 per cent of the wool that went 
into civilian clothing was domestic, com- 
pared to 43 per cent in the spring of 1948. 

A cutback on Army clothing orders 


would be likely to cause a profound upset “| 


in the demand for American wool. 

The conflicts between prices and abun- 
dance in wool and cotton accentuate a 
problem that will be common to many 
commodities after the war. And this prob- 
lem, in turn, will complicate the country’s 


postwar commercial policy as that policy — 
has been stated by the State Department ~ 


and in the Atlantic Charter. 


This country’s expressed postwar trade ~ 


policy is to give producers equal access to 








if 


all markets on an even competitive basis. 


However, if the home market is to be sup- 


ported with U.S. funds, foreign materials 


must be curtailed or kept out. That means 


tariffs, quotas, or other barriers to trade. ” 
And, if American materials are to find — 


foreign markets, Government subsidies 
would have to be paid. That would mean 
a postwar policy of subsidizing exports of 
cotton, wheat and other surplus materials 
—a policy that has been condemned by 
the State Department when other coun- 
tries adopted it. 

The situation that is developing thus 
promises no easy solution. 
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"SHES BACK AMONG FRIENDS AGAIN’ 


THEY came smashing through the 
Jap lines and there it was —a 1941 
Plymouth De Luxe Sedan in the 
heart of the New Guinea jungle! 


On its side was painted the enemy’s 
rising sun insignia. American bul- 
lets had drilled the machine so full 
of holes that the entire top had to 
be removed. But the motor, ac- 
cording to Staff Sgt. Kenneth B. 
Schooley, who described the inci- 
dent, was ‘‘in excellent condition, 
despite having a few large-caliber 
bullets bounced off it.” 


After the usual rough jungle travel, 
he writes, “‘it’s like riding on air.” 


At last report, the sedan was no 
longer ‘‘De Luxe” but it was doing 
a real job on New Guinea. The 
medical detachment requisitioned 
it, took out the back seat, put 
in a floor, and was using the 
Plymouth as an improvised am- 
bulance to transport wounded 
troops from the front. 

* * * 
Plymouth records show that this 
historic car went from the factory 
to a dealer on Guam. Probably 
the Japs seized it there and took 
it with them to New Guinea. The 
full story won’t be known until 
after the war—if then. 


But there’s no mystery about the 
reason why Plymouth is a great 
car on New Guinea or on Main 
Street. Plymouths were designed 
and manufactured to do their job 
under the worst conditions and 
the best. That quality is now go- 
ing into Bofors anti-aircraft guns, 
assemblies for Helldivers, many 
other war needs. Meanwhile, three 
million Plymouths are proving their 
stamina on the roads. They may 
have to last a long time. They’re 
built to do that when serviced by 
experienced Plymouth dealers. 
PLYMOUTH Division of Chrysler 
Corporation. 


BUY WAR BONDS!...T0 HAVE AND TO HOLD 
YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 
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RISING BOOM IN FARM LAND 


Heavy Demands by Veterans Facing an Already Inflated Market 


Government's problem of 
clearing additional acreage 
and of holding down prices 


Fuel is going to be added to the fire of 
inflation in farm land prices when soldiers 
come back from war. That inflation al- 
ready is strongly under way and is gaining 
momentum as city people and farmers, 
with a record total of dollars to spend, are 
spending many of them for farms. 

Farm land prices, over all, have ad- 
vanced nearly 40 per cent since 1939. In 
many instances, land prices have doubled 
or nearly doubled. Turnover is gaining mo- 
mentum. The situation is such that the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics is warn- 
ing again that the boom is greater than 

>justified by the long-term outlook and that 
there may be trouble ahead. 

Soldiers and sailors back from the war 
now are to be thrown into this situation. 
Those soldiers and sailors are being given 
very generous opportunities to borrow 
money with which to buy farms. Congress 
has done these things for them: 

Bankhead-Jones law. The veteran today 
may borrow the entire cost of his farm, up 
to $12.000, under the Bankhead-Jones Farm’ 





Tenant Act. He will have up to 40 years to 
repay at 3 per cent interest. He may bor- 
row $2,500 more for stock and equipment. 
The Government will get him started and 
supervise his farming operations. 

Veterans’ loans. The veteran who is an 
experienced farmer and prefers to be on his 
own may usually borrow three fourths of 
the cost of his farm on an ordinary mort- 
gage. Then he may borrow another 20 per 
cent of the cost, covering most of his own 
down payment, on a Government-guaran- 
teed veteran’s loan of up to $2,000 

These loan opportunities mean more de- 
mand for farms, more Government money 
to be used to buy farms. They mean that 
as many as 1,000,000 veterans can get 
$5,000,000,000, or even more, of Govern- 
ment credit, to go into the inflated mar- 
ket for farm lands. 

Nevertheless, veterans will not want to 
wait years to buy farms, while a boom 
runs its course. And it is plain that their 
demand for farms will be very great. The 
reason is that 1,500,000 members of the 
armed services came from the farms and a 
large proportion of these men will want to 
go back. Accordingly, the Government is 
making a blueprint of the kinds of farms 
veterans will want: 


~Britieh Gales 
U. S.. SOLDIER HELPING BRITISH FARMER DURING HARVEST 
«someone else can be the hired hand after the war 





Farms for veterans. Family-size farms 
are planned. Most range from 80 to 160 
acres, for general farming, dairying, stock 
farming in the Middle West and cotton 
farming in Mississippi and the Southwest. 
Poultry and truck farms will Le much 
smaller; wheat farms decidedly larger 

Prices. Prices as blueprinted are based 
on those paid by tenants becoming farm 
under the Bankhead-Jones Act. 
The lowest range is $3,500 to $6,000, in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, South Carolina and 
West Virginia. The highest is $7,500 to 
$12,000, in California, Colorado, Illincis, 
lowa, Montana and Wyoming. Farms in 
other States fall somewhere between 

The first big question for the Govern- 
ment is whether such farms will be avail- 
able, or can be made available. Here, the 
situation is the following: 

Available farms. As many as 350,000 
family-type farms will come on the market 
normally within five years after the war. 
Reclamation in the Northwest and drain- 
age and clearing in the Mississippi Delta 
and the Southeast may make 300,000 more 
available within 10 years. Military land 
will add 10,000. 

That makes a total of 660,000 farms 
that may be available over a period of ten 
years. Officials feel sure the veterans alone 
will want more than that number. They 
know the veterans will want them sooner. 

Plainly, then, there will not be enough 
farms to go around, unless other measures 
are taken. And prices of farms that become 
available will be out of reach, or almost . 
out of reach. For, unless the boom is 
curbed, farm land prices will be at or near 
their peak just when the veterans go into 
the market. 

The Government’s problem, then, is to 
find enough farms and to protect the own- 
ers as far as possible against high prices 
and later loss of their farms. 

Possible solutions. Government credit 
agencies refuse to lend on inflated values. 
But the boom is financed mostly with 
credit outside their control and with a 
lot of cash. Warnings of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wickard and others in an effort 
to interest Congress in measures to curb 
the boom have fallen on deaf ears. A bill 
to tax the profit out of farm land specula- 
tion has lain in a Senate committee for 
eight months without action. 

Meanwhile, the fire of inflation burns 
briskly and the day draws near for the 
soldiers to return wanting farms. 
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More than 50,000 Allison engines have been built for the use of Allied 


fighting pilots around the globe. * These skilled pilots using 


et fighting planes powered by these engines have established a 
= lopsided “box score” in our favor. * That is testimony 

160 

ock to the striking power of good men armed with 


tton 
est. 


1uch 


ised 


aircraft engine performance you 
will be glad to have in the 
planes you use after 


final victory. 


f ten 
alone 


ue > a POWERED BY ALLISON 
-ome 
most - PR P-38 — Lightning 


m is ; ial arte Si " ' f P-39— Airacobra 
near uti - veel il P-40— Warhawk 
into > _ ' , A-36 and P-5; — Mustang 
The more-than-50,000 Allison engines 
built for the U. S. Army Air Forces 


power the above planes. 
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All the Velon we can make-—like all products of 
Firestone’s 48 factories throughout the world—goes 
—f- strictly for purposes essential to Victory. 

a a But after Victory, you'll see Firestone’s Velon... 
as the upholstery for cars, busses, trains and planes, 
in brighter, gayer effects than ever possible before 
...for sturdy window-screening and softly hanging 
ANOTHER CONTRIBUTION TO A BETTER WAY OF LIFE by draperies, for wall panelling and colorfully uphol- 
stered chairs. 


PD 
Stainless, non-inflammable, Velon can be wiped 
clean and colorful as new in a few seconds! 
So put your money into War Bonds and keep 


them. Be ready for Velon when Velon is ready for you. 


\ For the best in music listen to the Voice of Firestone Monday 
evenings over the entire NBC Coast to Coast network. Trade Mark pronounced VEL-LON 
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EASING THE TENSION WITH FRANCE 


Roosevelt-de Gaulle Talks as Approach to Better Understanding 


Reports from Vatican City on 
Nazi peace feelers. Queries 
on politics turned aside 


The talks between President Roosevelt 
and Gen. Charles de Gaulle are easing the 
tension between this country and the 
French Committee of National Liberation. 
That is the purpose they are intended to 
serve. They never were designed to em- 
brace such a subject as recognition of the 
de Gaulle Committee on the same basis 
as the exiled governments of several of the 
occupied countries. 

But the talks are an approach to a fu- 
ture relationship that may well be just a 
shade removed from formal recognition. 
The British have drawn a plan that would 
grant the French General most of the sub- 
stance of what he is seeking and withhold 
only the name that would stamp the Com- 
mittee as the official instrument of France. 
Whether Mr. Roosevelt agrees to such ac- 
tion depends upon the establishment of a 
friendly understanding with General de 
Gaulle during his stay in this country. 

The discussions are covering a wide 
range of subjects, with no agenda mapped 
out in advance. General de Gaulle was wel- 
comed to Washington as a military leader, 
not as the head of a government. The 
courtesies that were paid him were of 
that nature. The formal functions held for 
him were marked by a predominance of 
military and naval guests. And some of the 
main discussions between President Roose- 
velt and General de Gaulle dealt with the 
co-operation that American soldiers may 
expect from the French underground as 
they move forward into the French in- 
terior. The talks were not confined to this 
subject, but it was a major item. The 
General is a leader of the underground, an 
authority on its operations. 

If all goes well during the de Gaulle 
visit, the plan worked out by the British 
may arise for future discussion with this 
country. That plan calls for co-operation 
with the French Committee on such items 
as civil administration in liberated afeas 
of France, monetary problems, the han- 
dling of Lend-Lease supplies, and the dis- 
posal of property that falls into Allied 
hands in France. 

The meetings of Mr. Roosevelt and the 
General have been held in a friendly at- 
mosphere and some of the chill that had 
stood between the two in their earlier 
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relations at Casablanca has thawed. But 
the talks still are in what diplomats like to 
call “an exploratory stage.” 

When large sections of France have 
been liberated, Mr. Roosevelt will find it 
necessary to act. But, as long as the lib- 
erated areas are a part of the battle zones, 
control will be military and not civilian. 

Steadily increasing pressure upon the 
Nazis from all fronts is bringing Mr. 
Roosevelt more reports of peace feel -rs 
from Germany. Henry L. Stimson, the 
Secretary of War, talked last week with 
Pope Pius XII at the Vatican about the 
type of peace that will be dictated to 
Germany. The Pope has suggested that 
the Allies accept less than unconditional 
surrender. Thus far there has been no 
sign of relenting. 

But German, Hungarian, Rumanian and 
Finnish diplomats at Vatican City have 
been in touch with the American charge 
d’affaires there. And at the same time that 
Mr. Stimson and Myron C. Taylor, the 
President’s personal representative at the 
Vatican, went to see the Pope, a German 
and a Japanese diplomat called on the 
Papal Secretary of State. No word came 
to the outside world of what was said in 
any of these conversations. But President 
Roosevelt got a report. 

Politics. How soon the German crack-up 
comes will have a bearing upon the out- 


—Acme 
Secretaries Morgenthau, Hull, Gen. de Gaulle, President Roosevelt, Mrs. Boettiger 
... by this time some of the chill has thawed 


come of the fourth-term campaign toward 
which Mr. Roosevelt is moving. Discus- 
sions pointing toward creation of a world 
agency to keep the peace are being delayed 
by the four major powers and may not 
reach even an exploratory stage until well 
into August. By then, the fourth-term 
campaign is likely to be well under way. 

Mr. Roosevelt has only one more week 
in which to make up his mind as to the 
answer he will give the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. He still turns aside po- 
litical questions at his press conferences 
with a jest. Last week’s conference brought 
inquiries as to whether he would issue a 
statement before the convention, whether 
he had made up his mind whom he would 
like for the Vice Presidency, whether he 
thought Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
would be a strong candidate and what his 
ideas were about the kind of platform the 
Democrats should have. He said he was 
not writing the platform, and waved all 
the other questions aside. The President 
will be more explicit, however, when he 
replies to the Democratic Convention at 
Chicago about July 20. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s silence is not indicative 
of a lack of activity. He carefully has gone 
over the detailed plans for the convention. 
But he has not erased the Democratic 
enigma: Will Henry Wallace be the vice- 
presidential nominee? 
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“AGREEMENT” OR “‘TREATY“’’? - 
’ | 
pla 
BY DAVID LAWRENCE saf 
The Republicans made a sorry failure of the foreign by the nations concomnah. and that without any advie§ 7 
policy plank in their national platform adopted at ” Another outstanding Republican, George Suther.§ wou 
the Chicago convention. — " adie land of Utah, who served as Chief Justice of the Sy.§ 2b0 
It was not in accord with Republican pernse 4 preme Court of the State of Utah, United States Sen. § Uni 
It has put the Republican nominee in a di aa oe ator, and later as a member of the Supreme Court off Sené 
he cannot extricate himself without gence deegea t - the United States, wrote in his book on ‘Constitutional vi 
platform with a clear-cut statement of what he wou Power and World Affairs”: os 
do if he were elected President. p , “In its usual meaning a treaty signifies ‘a compact bef Over 
It raises the suspicion that the Republican party in- tween two or more independent nations with a view to the al 
tends to play the role of obstruction in the Senate after oe 62 5 caer Ge pois el ‘ao the constituttel other 
the armistice comes just as it did after World War I. provinton, = ay rgd e pereeeticn os the Senate. Fie 
i Thus under Section 3 of the Tari ct o , provision was 
R Before the platform plank was pares the general made whereby the President was authorized to negotiate ™ the a 
impression in Washington was that the isolationist or and, apparently without the concurrence of the Senate of th 
i i i i ee any limitations conclude, commercial agreements in respect to certaingy were 
nationalist i Wied did not wish “ m y specified matters with foreign countries. The Supreme Court to th 
imposed on American sovereignty. said that if such an agreement did not technically constitute ‘Tl 
And yet by insisting that every treaty and agree- a treaty requiring ratification, it was, nevertheless, an inter- net 
ment must be ratified by a two-thirds vote of the Sen- — Peg cero tg tek hg pea Rising fhe mesa 7a 
ate, these same Republicans are really insisting upon the validity or construction fos . oy is dy = questi Unio 
imi i j The President has been similarly authorized by statute, from | 
the only enason that does limit American sovereignty time to time, to make international agreements respecting § Unit 
—the making and ratification by the Senate of a treaty. other matters. hosti 
ite course, which will commend itself to “Congress has, likewise, vested the power in the Post-§ ™ 
The = : master-General, by and with the advice and consent of the™ tical 
the American people as a more practical one, calls for President, to negotiate and conclude postal treaties and con § some 
an international agreement to be approved by a ma- ventions with foreign ager ip hd the purpess of perfect shall 
- os : our foreign postal service. A similar power had, in fact, been 
jority of both houses of Congress. r : exercised almost from the inception of the government—§ peace 
The action of both houses in approving an interna- sometimes with the participation of the Senate and some § jjpi¢, 
- j i times without it; and a large number of such compacts were 
tional agreement - a safeguard against any loss of entered into, although the authority to make treaties and™ peace 
sovereignty. It is, indeed, the only method by which conventions does not seem to have been conferred upon the§ act, L 
the United States can enter into a compact and pro- eee ee in sein gence po a ‘ke’ a. trea ermm 
. : os * “An international agreement may, erefore, be a treaty 
tect its freedom of action in international affairs. within the meaning of a statute, or under the general def § gress, 
The founding fathers were not too clear about the nition, or may be an international compact —— being B by a 
. base : a treaty within the technical meaning of the Constitution. 
subject and a controversy was precipitated in the very Precisely where the dividing line is to be drawn has never The 
first Congress when the House of Representatives went been authoritatively determined, but so far as indicated byl other 
oj hould have a part in the the instances referred to, international agreements whichan—.. . 
= record sly itd that they should P not treaties in the full constitutional sense, are perhaps tinuin 
making of international agreements. confined to such as affect administrative matters, as distin-§ admin 
Some international agreements have not even been guished from policies, and those which are of only indivi variot 
submitted to Congress—and this has been done under Sous theese of meneeit aeeamees ia 6 ee a count) 
Republican administrations far more than under Dem- ae mitme 
ocratic. President Taft in a series of lectures published we are to make a treaty, it will have to be of a peri o¢ (, 
by the Columbia University Press in 1925, wrote: manent character or of indefinite duration and there nul an 
“Sometimes the Executive has not made a treaty with a will have to be some limitation on sovereignty. If we ties tc 
foreign government, but has recommended to Congress the are to make an international agreement to be approvel§i o¢ 
passage of a law, which, with similar action by the other by both h ‘Cc 2 ‘ AS 1 of the 
country, constitutes an agreement between them. Thus the y oO ouses of Congress, it will be binding only » force. 
statute ouarining reciprocity with Conse, whieh passed far as each Congress is concerned. Thus in order to It perma 
Congress during my ministration, relating to the imposi- : . : 
tion of duties in this country, which was to take effect upon tain freedom of action for the American people, a when | 
the enactment of a corresponding law in Canada, would, if agreement by both houses of Congress is more of @ ? 
Canada had passed a similar statute, have constituted an safeguard than :s a treaty. yé 
agreement from which each government could withdraw ‘ : enter i 
at will. It was not in form a contract or a treaty... But the Republican national platform says: to fulf 
“One of the most important strokes in our international “Pursuant to the Constitution of the United States any spondi 
history was the correspondence carried on by Secretary Hay treaty or agreement to attain such aims made on behalf og ‘PONG1 
under President McKinley in the establishment of the policy the United States with any other nation or any associatio§ for the 
of the open door in China and equal facilities for all na- of nations, shall be made only by and with the advice and peal ar 
tions in dealing with that important empire. That policy consent of the Senate of the United States provided tweg: i 
thirds of the Senators present concur.” a tr 













“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 









VOLTAIRE 
Tile k " §. Pat. Office 
——_ 
American freedom of action in international affairs restricted by Republican 
platform plank on two-thirds vote of Senate—Sovereignty could be better mi 


y advice} This means that if elected President, Dewey’s hands 
Suther. @ would be tied unless he repudiated the plank quoted 
the Sy.@ above. Professor Kenneth Colegrove of Northwestern 
“8 University in hi i “The American 
tes Sen. University in his recent book entitled, 
Yourt of § Senate and World Peace,” writes: 
al “About 900 treaties have been proclaimed by Presidents of 
tutional the United States from the inauguration of the Federal 
Republic in 1789 to the opening of World War II in 1939. 
pact be Over 200 other treaties were concluded which never became 
w to them law because they were rejected by the Senate, or neglected 
y not al by the Senate, or amended in a manner not acceptable to the 
‘itutional @ other signatory powers. : ; 
> Senate “In the same period over 1200 agreements with foreign 
ision was countries were entered into and enforced without securing 
\egotiate the advice and consent of the Senate to these contracts. All 
. Senate of these other compacts were executive agreements. They 
5 certain Were made and enforced by the Executive without reference 
me Court to the Senate. 
onstitute “The use of the executive agreement thus exceeds that of 
an inter-™ the treaty by nearly 40 per cent.” . a 
meaning The compacts under which the United States has 
rt wa entered the Universal Postal Union, the Pan American 
ae fron § Union and the International Labor Office as well as the 
especting § United Nations have been executive agreements. When 
he Pa hostilities shall have ceased in Europe, and the prac- 
nt of the™ tical question of making an international agreement of 
— ‘ies some kind to end the war is before us, what method 
or SE shall be used? With whom shall we make a treaty of 
‘act, been 
rnment—§ peace? At the end of World War I the Congress of the 
nd United States by joint resolution declared a state of 
ities ani peace. This formally ended the war. It was a unilateral 
upon the§ act. Later on there were treaty exchanges with the Gov- 
a treaty e"mment of Germany but the basic fact is that Con- 
eral def: § gress, which declares war, can declare a state of peace 
ut bens by a majority vote of both houses. 
1as never ©=Theoretically a treaty is made with a people—an- 
cata other nation. Presumably their government is a con- 
perhaps tinuing affair. Theoretically we bind the successive 
as ci administrations or governments or ministries of the 
noua various countries with which we deal. But those same 
t charat-@ countries may repeal a treaty or may modify their com- 
mitments by a simple majority vote. Thus the House 
of Commons by a majority vote may at any time an- 
If nul any treaty. So we do not have from the other par- 
y: ‘ ties to a treaty any assurance that a two-thirds vote 
et of the legislature is going to keep their treaties in 
, omy 8 force. Why should the United States bind itself to a 
er to 8 permanent arrangement which it cannot repeal at will 
ople, és when the other countries have that. privilege? 
ore O48 By a simple majority of both houses of Congress we 
enter into a certain course of action which we promise 
to fulfili if it is followed by other countries on a corre- 
sponding basis. But it is a far more flexible arrangement 
for the Congress of both hoyses to be able simply to re- 
peal any agreement than it is for us to bind ourselves 
ha treaty governing, for example, a ten-year period 
ys s p pe 
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safeguarded through agreements approved by both houses of Congress. 


and to be unable to annul that treaty in the interim. 

It would seem to be desirable for the Congress of the 
United States as a whole, which retains the power to 
express the sovereignty of this country, to judge wheth- 
er other nations are keeping their agreements with us. 

There is a practical question besides. Will a gov- 
ernment emerge in Germany with which we can actual- 
ly make a treaty? Will the word of that government be 
worth anything until a period of years has elapsed and 
we can determine whether it really represents the peo- 
ple of Germany or a military clique? The same thing 
may be true of other countries. 

The safest way, therefore, is for Congress to declare 
a state of peace and for Congress also to approve an 
international agreement whereby the United States 
undertakes to appropriate sums annually for the main- 
tenance of an international organization such as the 
Pan American Union or such as the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, in which lat- 
ter organization American participation has already 
been authorized by both houses of Congress. 

There is no lawful way under our Constitution 
whereby a treaty can bargain away the power of Con- 
gress to declare war. There is no lawful way also by 
which a treaty can subtract one iota from the power 
of the President of the United States to conduct the 
foreign relations of this country. Executive agreements 
whereby our military power can be pooled with that 
of other countries in defense of the nation are permis- 
sible under the Constitution without being submitted 
to Congress. The real reason that so many treaties have 
failed of ratification in the Senate is that in past years 
the sponsors of these treaties have endeavored to yield 
some of the sovereignty of the United States. They 
have tried to commit the United States to courses 
of action for lengthy periods of time which were not 
correspondingly binding upon other countries whose 
ministries could change overnight or automatically re- 
peal any pledges or declarations. 

In a world of international morality, an act of Con- 
gress is just as binding in maintaining a moral obliga- 
tion as would be a treaty. But from the standpoint of 
self-protection and the freedom of action of the Ameri- 
can people, a majority vote of both houses of Congress 
is an essential safeguard. : 

The Republican nominee for the Presidency would 
do well to discard the platform plank and take a 
truly traditional American and, incidentally, Republi- 
can position in favor of a majority vote of both houses 
of Congress in declaring a state of peace and in de- 
claring America’s willingness to participate in an inter- 
national organization to preserve peace. 























Underlying all the discussions at the 
World Monetary Conference at Bretton 
Woods, N.H., is the question of what to 
do about the world’s gold. 

U.S. backers of the money plan under 
consideration call it a return to a modified 
gold standard. But the British, in favor- 
ing the plan, go out of their way to argue 
that it is the “exact opposite” of the gold 
standard that the world knew so long. 

The Pictogram, in showing who owns 
the world’s gold, helps to explain why 
some countries are more interested than 
others in returning to the gold standard. 

The U.S., for example, now owns nearly 
$21,500,000,000 worth of gold—or more 
than two thirds of the world’s total supply. 
This country does not want gold to be 
abandoned as a measure of value. 

In contrast is the British Empire, with 
a total of only $1,250,000,000. The United 
Kingdom has been stripped down by the 
requirements of war to $150,000,000 or 
less. That is why British leaders are 
strongly against getting tied up to a rigid 
gold standard. 

Actually, in a financial way, France is 
in a much better position than Britain. 
The French gold supply totals nearly 
$2,500,000.000. second only to that of the 
U.S. Of this amount, about $1,.500,000,000 
is frozen in this country. Nearly $300,000,- 
000 is said to be in Martinique and the 
remainder in French Africa. 

Several Latin-American countries also 
are now among the big owners of gold. Of 
total holdings of $1,250,000.000, about 
$1,000,000,000 represents gold from ‘the 
U.S. sent to those countries to pay for 
purchases of war materials. Argentina, 
with $370,000,000, has the largest holdings. 
Brazil is next, with $255,000,000, and Mex- 
ico, with $225,000.000, is not far behind. 

The remaining $4,500,000,000 of the 
world’s gold is scattered. Switzerland, to 
which gold has been flowing out of Ger- 
many, has approximately $1,000,000,000 
worth. Sweden, another recipient of Ger- 
man gold, has $425,000,000. There is rea- 
son to believe that Germans are sending 
this gold abroad, so it will be safe when 
Germany at last goes down. to defeat. 
Some rumors are that it will be used to fi- 
nance preparation for Germany’s next war. 

Several of the occupied countries have 
substantial amounts of gold in the U.S.., 
where it is frozen for the duration of the war. 
Belgium has title to $735,000,000 worth. 
The Netherlands owns $500,000,000. Nor- 
way and Poland each have $85,000,000. 

The ordinary person never sees or han- 
dles gold coins any more. But he has a big 
stake in what is to be done with the bil- 
lions stored in the world’s vaults. 
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WHEN YOU'RE SUDDENLY CALLED OUT OF TOWN and you still 


have to clean up a deskful of work 





so 


memos, notes Rhy and instructions . . . while 
SD WS 


your secretary protects you from interruptions . .. and 





you record both ends of your important telephone calls 


and confirm your last minute verbal 











knowing that everything is covered and your staff will 


follow through . . . Man Alive, Mr. General Manager, 


oo eats DICTAPHONE 


ELthonie A aitidlion, 











The microphone heart of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation is your Control Center for 
Executive Action. It helps speed ideas into action. Developed before the war, Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation has been searchingly tested in Government and key industry offices. 
It is now available for “essential” uses. Write for your free copy of our new booklet 
describing this important new business expediter. 


NOTE: Standard Dictaphone dictating machines, without elec- 
tronic amplification and telephone recording, are currently being 
produced and offer outstanding value for general office dictation. 





DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating 
machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. p-701 | 





Pro aud Com 
| of Matiomal Issues 


Allied Proposals 
For Money Fund: 
Press Reaction 


Although currency stabilization gener- 
ally is recognized by commenting editors 
as essential to a sound world economy, 
objections are widely raised to the propos- 
als now under study at the United Na- 
tions’ conference at Bretton Woods, N. H., 
for a world stabilization fund and an in- 
ternational bank for reconstruction and 
development. 

The proposal for an international fund 
“quite misconceives the nature of the 
problem to be solved,” says the New York 
Times (Ind.), declaring: “The first es- 
sential is to make currencies sound within 
each country,” through balanced budgets 
and elimination of trade barriers. 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), 
however, questions “whether the balanc- 
ing of budgets . . . will be feasible im- 
mediately” and sees “common sense” in 
the conclusion “that budget balancing has 
to be assisted by first trying to expand 
world trade.” As insurance against cur- 
rency chaos, in the opinion of the Post, 
such a fund “justifies assumption of risks 
by a powerful trading nation, provided 
the risk is not indefinite or excessive.” 

“Can we,” asks the Christian Science 
Monitor (Ind.), “lacking any . . . close 
political organization for peace, set up any 
machinery which will promote economic 
peace?” 

But the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette 
(Ind.-Rep.) says “no better foundation 
can be prepared for any international 
structure than a sound economic base.” 

Citing various objections to the mone- 
tary fund—danger of control by debtor 
nations and of abuses growing out ‘of the 
quota system, and probable ineffectiveness 
of such a fund as compared with the “key 
country” approach—the New York Herald 
Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) says “the Bretton 
Woods meeting . . . ignores these funda- 
mental objections and the alternatives.” 

Beyond recognizing the need for joint 
action, says the Chicago (IIl.) Daily News 
(Ind.-Rep.), “the Bretton Woods con- 
ferees might well wait upon public debate 
to show to what extent other proposals 
might be acceptable.” 

To the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times 
(Ind.-Rep.) “the plan looks . . . too ex- 
perimental and too  disproportionately 
costly to this. country for any definite 
present commitments,” although this news- 
paper observes that “the purpose is good.” 
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THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY OFFERS 





Engineered Control of Vibration 
To Improve Any Moving Product 





General Silentbloc mounting for 
war vehicle motor, engineered 
to absorb motor vibration 
and cushion shock from frame. 


THE GENERAL SILENTBLOC 


Is Used as a Vibration Insulator ... As a Trouble-Free 
Torque Bearing ... As a Bearing Cushion to Correct Misalignment 





F your product moves, has working 

parts or can be harmed by foreign 
vibration—General Silentbloc can im- 
prove its efficiency, lengthen life and 
lower maintenance. 

Silentbloc is not a “piece of rubber” 
stuck in because it is resilient. These 
shear-type mountings, bearings and 
couplings are engineered in shape,’ size 
and design to give the exact performance 
that solves your particular problem. 

In its various forms, Silentbloc can do 
three things: : 

1. Damp vibration or insulate against it, 
2. Give trouble-free torque action. 


e: —— 


GENERAL SILENTBLOC is made 
of three main members—1. Straight 
or flanged tube. 2. Rubber cushion 
ring. 3. Inner sleeve or solid shaft. force. Extreme pull of elongated 








Rubber is inserted in tube under 
high pressure; then sleeve is ‘“‘shot” 
through rubber ring with terrific 


3. Correct for misalignment in bearings 
or shafts. 
The predictable operation of Silentbloc 
comes from its patented principle of 
elongation and confinement of the rubber. 





After Assembly 


Before Assembly 


Our skilled engineers can fit Silentbloc to 
your job by varying its size and design, 
the elongation, the distortion of inner and 
outer diameter of the rubber, the type and 
modulus of the rubber. The stretched rub- 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Indiana 





rubber produces indestructible 
cohesion of parts. Each Silentbloc 
design is engineered to give needed 
deflection in all planes. 


ber stays alive even when not in motion. 

Silentbloc has proved its advantages in 
many fields—war material, automobiles, 
aircraft, industrial and home machinery, 
electrical and electronic equipment. It can 
improve your product. For fuller infor- 
mation, write The General Tire & Rubber 
Company, Dept. 10, Wabash, Indiana, 


Me 
GENERAL 
SILENTBLOC 


° 
MOUNTINGS... BEARINGS 
COUPLINGS 














‘MARCHANT 
Fear” 
| AUTOMATIC 


MULTIPLICATION 





(One of many Marchant ‘'Firsts’’) 














Deliveries subject to 
“essential use’’ priorities 








advanced by MARCHANT 


Automatic Multiplication, 
first introduced among Ameri- 
can calculators by Marchant, 20 
years ago, was acclaimed the 
outstanding calculator achieve- 
ment of its day. 

In its present highly improved form, 
it brings the exceptional time sav- 
ings mentioned below. 











AUTOMATIC MULTIPLICATION 
in the Marchant of today multiplies 
9358 X 3456 in 3%seconds... which 
includes time for setting up amounts 
and clearing. 

You merely enter the figures into key- 
boards as fast as youreadthem. The instant 
you enter the last figure the complete an- 
swer is before you .. . . with dial proof 
of all factors! 

Automatic Multiplication is one of 
20 Points of Superiority by which 
Marchant brings speed, accuracy, and 
good nature to all calculator work. 


MARCHANT 


GHENTSPELO ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 






Marchant Calculating Machine 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 
URER’S: 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUF 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE BVBRY WHERE) 


Company 











Weve Beem Lisktads 


It still is too early for employers to pass 
judgment on the Government’s new job- 
referral program, in effect since July 1, 
but the first few days of operation have 
shown that the hiring restrictions may not 
be as drastic as many persons had feared. 

Employers still have considerable leeway 
in choosing employes, despite the require- 


ment that most nonagricultural male 
workers be hired through the United 
States Employment Service or some 


agency designated by the USES. Workers 
have not been deprived of freedom of 
choice as to where they wish to work. 

New questions are arising in the minds 
of employers and workers as the program 
gets under way. Some of those questions 
are answered here. 


Employers particularly are concerned 
about how far they can go in adver- 
tising for workers and in interviewing 
prospects under the job-referral plan. 


The hiring plans vary in different parts of 
the country, but in general they are work- 
ing out to permit employers to advertise 
for workers and to make preliminary ar- 
rangements for hiring them, subject to ap- 
proval by the USES. This means that an 
employer and a prospective worker can 
agree in advance on and other 
terms of employment. The employer then 
requests the USES to refer this worker to 
-him. Unless the employment office finds 
that his services are needed more vitally in 
some other job, the chances are good that 
the employer will get the worker he wants. 


wages 


To what extent is the USES delegating 
its hiring authority to industrial per- 
sonnel offices and to unions? 


Arrangements are being worked out with 
some employers to hire workers without 
USES clearance, but these largely are con- 
cerns whose war production is important 
enough to entitle them to high preference 
ratings in hiring workers. Likewise, some 
unions are being permitted to work out 
hiring arrangements that eliminate USES 
clearance. In the tight Washington, D.C. 
labor market area, construction workers 
are hired through the AFL Building 
Trades Council without USES clearance. 
Private employment agencies also may 
make agreements with the USES for plac- 
ing workers. 


Is there any indication that there will be 
more workers looking for jobs under 
the new plan than there have been 
in the past? 

Yes, if first reports from U.S. employment 


offices are any criteria. Applications for — 
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HOW JOB-REFERRAL PLAN WORKS 


jobs in the Washington area increased 
more than 70 per cent during the first few 
days of the program. Ninety per cent of 
the applicants referred to jobs were sent 
to essential or locally needed firms. Also, 
employers can take encouragement from 
the fact that, in this typical employment 
office, a third of those applying for jobs 
were referred the same day. 


To what extent do job-referral plans 
vary throughout the country? 


A comparison of plans in effect in the 
Washington and New York areas shows 
considerable variation. In Washington, an 
acute labor-shortage area, both men and 
women must be hired through the USES 
or agencies approved> by USES. In New 
York, an area where there is a surplus of 
labor, women are excluded from the hiring 
controls and only men aged 18 to 45 are 
covered. In Washington, all employers, re- 
gardless of the number of workers, are cov- 
ered by the plan. In New York, only 
employers of four or more in less essential 
industries are required to hire through 
USES. 

Employers in more essential industries 
may hire from any source. Also, in 
Washington, employers for the next 60 
days must limit their working forces to the 
highest number between May 15 and June 
1, 1944. No such employment ceilings exist 
in New York. 

Another variation occurs in the Washing- 
ton and Pittsburgh areas. In Pittsburgh, 
male workers may not turn down more 
than three preferred jobs without good 
reason. In Washington, there is no limit to 
the number of jobs a worker may tum 
down. In practice, however, if the worker 
rejects too many, he probably will find 
the USES refusing to refer him to any 
more jobs. 


In areas where employment ceilings 
have been fixed, will these ceilings 
be permanent? 

Not necessarily. They may be changed at 
the end of 60 days. The War Manpower 
Commission’s plan now is to give the 
whole program a 60-day trial. If it fails to 
provide essential industries and _ locally 
needed services with necessary workers 
and if it fails to reduce plant turnover, 
there undoubtedly will be renewed de- 
mands from the Army and Navy for a 
labor draft. WMC appears to be relying 
for success of the plan upon voluntary en- 
forcement, for there is little evidence that 
it has cracked down on violators in areas 
where job-referral plans previously have 
been in effect. 
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AMEDIKAN-EXPORT ~LINES 
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em 


1 OUT OF 6 GOES TO SEA! 


You'd be surprised if you added up 
all the things you use that are brought 
from foreign lands (every U. S.-built 
car contains some imported materials! ) 
... and more surprised if you saw how 
many American products are used the 
world over. 


Our foreign trade affects every 
American. It’s big business — both 
ways ... business entirely dependent 
on the mérchant ships that sail the seas. 

That’s why Congress became alarmed 
at the dwindling U. S. merchant fleet, 
and passed the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, called the “Magna Charta of the 










Gmavee a son 


There are customers for U. S. cars even where ships can’t dock 
. so all kinds of ingenious unloading systems are developed. 









American automobiles and trucks travel the world’s oceans—in mer- 


chant ships. In 1938, one out of every six we made was sold abroad 
—a quarter of a billion dollars of extra business for the hundreds of 


thousands of auto company workers, and for millions of others — in 
every state of the Union—who supplied raw materials, parts and tires! 


U. S. Merchant Marine,” to give us 
shipping “necessary for the national 
defense and development of (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce.” 

When war came, we’d made a good 
start under the guidance of the U. S. 
Maritime Commission. A U. S.-flag 
fleet was growing, following the man- 
date of Congress, “constructed in the 
U. S., manned with a trained and effi- 
cient citizen personnel ... owned and 
operated under the U. S. flag by 
citizens.” 

Today, under the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, America’s merchant fleet 


American Exp 


ort Lines 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 


—swelled by war-building—is a major 
weapon! 


Modern American Export Lines ves- 
sels — built for efficiency and speed — 
are helping earn a place for the U. S. 
flag on the world’s oceans. Before the 
war, our ships and men introduced fast 
service and time-table schedules to 
ports through the Mediterranean, up 
in the Black Sea — and through Suez 
to India. We’re going back when Peace 
comes... and the cargoes we take there 
and bring back, the ports we visit, will 
be determined by what you and other 
Americans want to buy or sell abroad! 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Should Electoral College System 
Of Naming President Be Changed? 


Josephus Daniels 


Raleigh, N. C.; President, The Raleigh (N. C.) 
News and Observer; Former Ambassador to 
Mexico; Secretary of the Navy during World 
War I, 


answers: 

I have long favored the constitutional 
change proposed in 1933 by Senator Norris, 
which lacked only two votes of the neces- 
sary two thirds in the Senate. It avoids 
the two extremes that have been sug- 
gested: 

1. A return to the system under which 
the people had no voice and legislatures 
chose electors who were free to vote for 
whom they pleased; and 

2. The proposal that all voters cast bal- 
lots directly for the President and Vice 
President and that the candidates receiv- 
ing the majority in the whole country 
should be the elect. 

The first destroys the right of the people 
to select their Chief Executive. The second 
makes the big States dominant and would 
require full federal control contrary to the 
sound principle of “an indissoluble union 
of indestructible States.” 

Senator Norris’s plan would cause all 
voters to cast their ballots directly for the 
candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, but each State would retain the same 
electoral vote as now. But it would not, as 
now, give a candidate the whole vote of a 
State; the vote would be divided between 
the candidates in proportion to the votes 
cast for them. 


Olin D. Johnston 


Columbia, S. C.; Governor of South Carolina, 


answers: 

I believe that if the Electoral College 
system were dropped from our plans of 
electing a President, and we should have a 
President elected by popular vote, this 
would Jead to a more democratic way of 
choosing our Chief Executive. 


F. W. Coker 


New Haven, Conn.; Professor of Govern- 
ment, Yale University, 


answers: 

Our system of choosing a President 
should be revised along the following 
lines: Abolish the electors, thereby estab- 
lishing constitutionally what we have long 
had actually—namely, a direct vote for 
President, now threatened in some States 
(notably Texas); continue, as at present, 
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ee: 


Political strategies that anti-fourth-term 
Democratic groups in some of the Southern 
States threaten to use unless certain de- 
mands are met in the party platform might 
throw the election of the President into the 
House of Representatives. The possibility 
that these States may authorize their elec- 
tors to vote independently of the decision 
of the national convention has renewed 
suggestions that the Electoral College be 
abolished and a simpler election procedure 
adopted. 

In view of the widespread interest in this 
question, The United States News asked 
State Governors, professors of political 
science and others: 


Does our Electoral College system 
of choosing a President need revision? 


Answers were printed last week. Others 
appear herewith. 











the “electoral votes” of the several States, 
thereby retaining each State’s relative 
weight in choosing a President; in each 
State divide the “electoral vote” among 
presidential candidates in proportion to 
the division of the popular vote in the 
State; let a plurality, instead of a majority, 
of all the electoral votes determine the 
choice of President, thereby avoiding the 
danger of throwing the election into the 
House of Representatives. 


Edgar A. Brown 


Barnwell, S.C.; President, South Carolina 
Senate; Former State Democratic Chairman, 


answers: 

There is no need for a revision of our 
Electoral College system of choosing a 
President. The coming general election will 
be settled within the two major parties 
and by the Electoral College and not by 
the House of Representatives. 


(by telegraph) 


Eugene Talmadge 


McRae, Ga.; Former Governor of Georgia, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

The framers of the Constitution did not 
contemplate or provide for anyone running 
for President or Vice President of the 
United States. It provided for the election 
by the people of electors to the presiden- 
tial Electoral College, proportioned to the 
States on the basis of their number of 
Representatives in Congress. 

This was a wise provision of the framers 
of the Constitution. They knew the snares 
that could engulf anyone campaigning for 
the high office of President. 

Electors today owe their first allegiance 
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PIN-UP GIRL 
OF GUADALCANAL 













Tiey call her “Old Faithful’—as 
true a sweetheart as ever endeared 
herself to fighting men in all history. 
No slim and shapely beauty, she holds 
a treasured spot in the hearts of thou- 
sands of Marines and Navy Seabees. 


She was on duty at Wake Island be- 
fore the attack came. She’s seen war- 
time service on Midway and done her 
share in the repairs to Pearl Harbor. 
Then off to Guadalcanal she went, to 
toil and labor in the steaming heat of 
the jungles. And beneath the cam- 
paign stars which she so proudly 
wears is emblazoned the word 
“Tokyo,” so there’s no telling how 
far her adventures may carry her. 

Silly, you say, to speak that way of 
a “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor? Just 
ask any service man who has fought 
on the battlefields around the world! 
You'll discover a genuine, deep-rooted 
affection for these rugged machines 

.an affection inspired by the 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


. 


brawny power and tireless depend- 
ability fighting men admire. 

They’ve landed on beachheads and 
helped to hold them. . . hauled pre- 
cious supplies ... hewed out airfields 

. built roads and bridges... 
demolished enemy pillboxes. 

Already the history of this war is 
filled with tales of heroic men and 
the faithful “bulldozers” that have 
given them the priceless advantage 
of “workpower.” Whenever you 
read one of these “ dozer” stories, 
you can be pretty sure it refers to 
a “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor. 

And it’s not only the tractors that 
are winning laurels. Doing a thou- 
sand and more jobs on the fighting 
fronts, “Caterpillar” Diesel Motor 
Graders, Engines and Electric Sets 
are earning their service stripes in 
every branch of the armed forces. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 





ee TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 






Painted from an actual photo- 
graph taken on Guadalcanal 














to the Constitution. There is no legal tie 
that binds them to vote for anyone except 
their own conscience. 

The Electoral College system of choos- 


ing the President and Vice President: 


of the United States should not be re- 
pealed or amended. 

One wise provision of the Constitution of 
our country is that where a majority of the 
Electoral College fails to agree on anyone 
for President or Vice President, it is then 
the duty of the Congress to choose a Pres- 
ident and a Vice President. Then each 
State in the Union counts one vote only, 
All sections of the United States are clear- 
ly and fairly represented by this  gep- 
graphical allotment. 


Edward S. Corwin 


Princeton, N. J.; Professor of Jurisprudence, 
Princeton University, 


answers: 

Yes. If a-strong third party, drawing 
about equally from the two old _ parties, 
should appear, the election would _prob- 
ably go to the House of Representatives, 
where the final choice could easily fall to 
States containing a mere fraction of the 
population of the country. 


(by telegraph) 


Senator Norris’s proposal was a sensible 
one. By it the Electoral College would be 
abolished, but each State would remain an 
electoral unit with the same relative 
strength as at present in the choice of a 
President, which, however, would be di- 
vided among the contesting parties in pro- 
portion to their popular vote in the State. 
Also, a plurality of electoral votes would 
elect. 


Charles Shirley Potts 


Dallas, Tex.; Professor of Constitutional 
law, and Dean of the School of Law, 
Southern Methodist University, 


answers: 
The Electoral College has been a 
complete failure from the beginning. 


The Twelfth 
its inherent defects. 
it has resulted in 
President. 

It makes votes in the doubtful States, 
like New York and Indiana, of infinitely 
greater value than votes elsewhere. It 
also tends to promote political corruption 
in these pivotal States. 

It is likewise largely responsible for 
injecting the race question into national 
elections, as the parties are fighting furious 
ly for the colored vote in these doubt- 
ful States. 

Finally, it is mainly responsible for the 
one-party system in the South. 

Many voters of Republican leanings 
give up their views on national ques 
tions in order to participate in the De 
cratic primary where State and local al- 
fairs are settled. 


Amendment failed to cure 
On several occasions, 
electing a minority 
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{HAT HAPPENS to men and machines in the extreme cold 
W of the stratosphere . . . or in the steaming heat of 
the tropics? 

Scientists in war plants wanted to find out. And so they 
built test chambers in which they could duplicate punish- 
ing climatic conditions. 

Viewing the tests called for glass windows. The wide 
variance between atmospheric conditions inside and out- 
side the chamber would result in fogging or frosting 
of the glass, with impairment of visibility . . . were 
it not for a new Libbey-Owens-Ford development— 
Thermopane. 

Thermopane is a glass insulating unit, in which two or 
more panes of L-O-F Glass, separated by layers of scien- 
tifically cleaned and dried air, are held together with a 
patented metal-to-glass bond—Boridermetic Seal. Conden- 
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sation between the panes is eliminated. No dust or dirt 
can seep into the unit. 

For peacetime equipment and buildings Thermopane 
offers many possibilities, because it combines the light- 
transmission and transparency of regular glass with’ the 
heat-saving and heat-control values of an insulating unit. 

As you design equipment, products or buildings for 
tomorrow, remember the versatility of glass. Remember, 
too, that we will gladly apply our knowledge of glass- 
making and glass characteristics to your problem. When 
may we help you? Libbey*Owens-Ford Glass Company, 


2574 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
Destructible? Wood—Metal—Plastics—Glass. No material is 


indestructible. However, barring unseen conditions, no material will fail 
on a job in which it has been properly specified and engineered. When 
our application engineers say ‘‘Yes’’, you can be sure about glass. 


at LIBBEY: OWENS ° FORD 


a Great Name in GLASS 
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FOREMEN: NEW PRESSURE GROUP 


Growing Prospect That Supervisors’ Unions Will Win Right to Bargain 


Strike threats against 
large employers expected 
to provide opening wedge 


Some of the confusion that has sur- 
rounded the right of foremen to join labor 
unions under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act appears to be clearing. As mat- 
ters now stand: 

Unions that accept into member- 
ship both supervisors and the workers 
they supervise apparently are doomed 
to fail whenever they attempt to gain 
collective-bargaining recognition from 
the present National Labor Relations 
Board. 

But unions that limit their mem- 
berships to supervisors and exclude 
rank-and-file workers may yet win 
from the Board the right to bargain 
collectively for the employes they 
represent. They already have won 
the right to organize. 

A recent NLRB decision, involving the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. and a 
union affiliated with the United Mine 
Workers, appears to support these conclu- 
sions. 

In that decision, the Board rejected a 
petition of the union for certification as a 
bargaining agent. The petition was reject- 
ed because the Board found that super- 
visors were active in organizing the union 
and had dominated its affairs. The Board 
took the position that it would not know- 
ingly “accord a place on the ballot to a 
labor organization which is not capable of 
dealing in behalf of ordinary employes at 
arm’s length with their employer.” The 
Board defined ordinary employes as those 
holding nonsupervisory jobs. 

The Board went on to say that the “re- 
quirement that a labor organization be 
free of managerial control and fully com- 
petent to represent all employes in the 
proposed bargaining unit is a fundamental 
one.” Representation of supervisory em- 
ployes and rank-and-file workers by the 
same union was condemned. 

This decision is the third in recent 
months affecting foremen’s unions. The 
two other decisions were viewed by some 
employers as conflicting. In one—the 
Maryland Drydock case—the Board held 
that an employer could not be compelled 
under the Labor Relations Act to bargain 
with a union of supervisors. In the other— 
the Soss Manufacturing case—NLRBB held 
that supervisors have the right to join 
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unions composed solely of supervisors and 
that an employer could not legally dis- 
charge a supervisor for union activity. 
Thus, NLRB appeared to be saying that 
foremen could organize, but could not bar- 
gain collectively. 

The three decisions leave no doubt as 
to the Board’s attitude toward unions of 
supervisors and nonsupervisors. The Board 
holds unanimously to the view that super- 
visors, as representatives of management, 
do not belong in the same union with 
workers under them. But there are many 
persons who believe that the Board must 
modify the doctrine of the Maryland Dry- 
dock case, that foremen cannot appropri- 
ately bargain collectively under the law, 
if it is to be consistent in its view that 
they have the right to organize. 

The decision that denied foremen the 
legal right to bargain was by a 2-to-1 vote, 
with Members Gerard D. Reilly and John 
M. Houston joining in the majority opin- 
ion and Chairman Harry Millis dissenting 
vigorously. It is not considered likely that 
Mr. Reilly and Mr. Houston will switch 
completely to the Millis view and reverse 
the Maryland Drydock decision, but there 
are those who believe that the right of 
foremen to bargain will be developed on 
the basis of the decision in the Soss case, 
which held that they legally were entitled 
to organize. 

Whether the Board comes around to that 





point of view or not, employers in large 
plants may find themselves forced by eco- 
nomic pressure to recognize and bargain 
with foremen’s organizations. One such 
group—the Foreman’s Association of Amer- 
ica—recently made a show of its strength 
by striking against some key war plants in 
the Detroit area. By so doing, it won a 
hearing before the War Labor Board, and 
now is fighting before that Board for rec- 
ognition of its grievances against the war 
plants that refuse to deal with the union. 

Thus, by use of the strike threat, the 
Foreman’s Association may gain from the 
War Labor Board the recognition that thus 
far it has failed to get from the National 
Labor Relations Board. For it is WLB’s 
job to settle strikes, and that often requires 
concessions to unions that hold the whip 
hand in strategic war plants. 


Strikes. Workers are sticking more 
closely to their jobs since American troops 
invaded France. Latest figures on strikes 
tell the story: 

Before the landings were made a month 
ago, the United States Conciliation Serv- 
ice was receiving reports of 15 to 20 new 
strikes a day. Now, the number is run- 
ning from three to six. And strikes in re- 
cent weeks have been of shorter duration. 

At no time since shortly after Pearl 
Harbor has the strike total been so low. 
Officials had expected a sharp tapering off 


—Harris & Ewing 


NLRB MEMBERS GERARD REILLY, HARRY MILLIS, JOHN HOUSTON 
... for their yardstick—an arm’s length 
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PULLLES that Hendy puts together 


Manufacturing 86-ton steam-turbine 

reduction-gear units is not a puzzle 

to us. But it was a challenge when 

the Maritime Commission called on 

Hendy to build these turbine power 
plants and reduction gears which transmit driving force 
to cargo-ship propeller shafts. Intricate parts are 
machined by one of the world’s finest collections of 
machine tools operated by craftsmen so skillful that 
accuracies equal to 1/5th the thickness of a human 
hair are attained even on the central gear, which 
stands 12 feet high. 


DIVISIONS OF JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS 
CROCKER -WHEELER DIVISION 
POMONA PUMP DIVISION 
JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION 
WESTCO PUMP DIVISION 
ANY HENDY OFFICE IS READY TO SERVE YOU 


Electric Motors & Generators 
Vertical Turbine Pumps 
Steam Turbines, Diesels, Gears 


Horizontal Turbine Pumps 


Before 1941 not more than a dozen firms the world 
over had ever manufactured these units, which have 
always required the utmost in engineering ingenuity. 
Proof of how Hendy met this production challenge is 
told over and ovér again (at 6000 RPM) as the whirl- 
ing blades of Hendy turbines drive ships to every 
corner of the globe. 


Modern plant facilities and an 88-year background of 
manufacturing experience are combined to produce 
not only turbines but electric generators and motors, 
pumps for industry and agriculture, mining machinery, 
turbo-generators, reduction-gears, and Diesel engines. 
Call on the nearest Hendy office when you are in need 
of dependable power equipment...hydraulic, mechani- 
cal or electrical. 


IRON WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 18656 


$ UN NY VAL bh By. COA h.8 6 race eas es 


JOSHUA 


Branch Offices BOSTON - BUFFALO - CHICAGO . CINCINNATI . CLEVELAND - DETROIT - NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - SAN FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS - WASHINGTON - LOS ANGELES 
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AJAXD 
Paper Cups 


4 AERO 
Paper Cups 


COLUMBIAN BP 
Paper Cups 


<@ PEERLESS 
Paper Cups 





LOGAN DRINKING CUP COMPANY 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE COMPANY 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 








Divisions of 
UNITED STATES 
ENVELOPE CO. 


13 Plants from Coast to Coast 








after the invasion, but were doubtful that 
the lull would last for any length of time. 
They now are expressing surprise that an 
upturn has not started before this. 

Strike figures for late June and early 
July still are incomplete, but there is no 
doubt that final tabulations will show 
them to be far below the May rate. Dur- 
ing May, there were 660 strikes in progress, 
the largest number in any month since 
Pearl Harbor. The total was higher than 
for any of the peacetime months of 1939 
and 1940. Only twice in recent years had 
the rate been so high—during the 1937 
sit-down strikes and during the months 
that 4mmediately preceded United States 
entrance into the war. 

May also topped all months since Pear] 
Harbor in the number of workers involved 
in strikes, with the exception of the three- 
month period in 1943 when the coal miners 
were out. The number of workers involved 
in May was 312,000, and man-days of 
work lost totaled 1,400,000. Yet only .19 
of 1 per cent of total available working 
time was lost by these May, strikes. 


Wages. Employers should familiarize 
themselves with some recent additions to 
the War Labor Board’s wage regulations. 
Among the new rules are these: 

Approval of WLB must be obtained be- 
fore an employer can hire a worker at less 
than the minimum rate being paid for his 
job classification. This is considered a 
wage reduction under regulations of the 
Office of Economie Stabilization. 

An employer may establish a new job 
and set a wage rate for it without WLB 
approval, provided the rate compares fa- 
yorably with rates paid for similar jobs in 
the area. 

New restrictions also have been adopted 
on hiring skilled workers at rates that ex- 
ceed the range minimum for a job classi- 
fication.” In existing establishments, not 
more than 25 per cent of all employes hired 
in any job classification in a year may 
be paid rates above the minimum of. the 
rate range for the job. In new establish- 
ments, as many as 50 per cent may be 
hired at a rate above the minimum. This 
applies only to the first year of operation, 
however. 

Severance pay. The question of 
whether workers are entitled to draw pay 
for a limited time after their jobs have 
been cut from under them is one that em- 
ployers must be prepared to face with in- 
creasing frequency as war work tapers off. 

In the past, the War Labor Board has 
refused to order employers to pay sever- 
ance bonuses either to workers who have 
gone into service or to those who have 
lost their jobs. It has, however, approved 
such plans when they have been agreed 
upon mutually by employers and unions. 

Now, however, the New York Regional 
War Labor Board has gone further and or- 
dered the Eagle Electric Manufacturing 
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Co. to establish a severance-pay plan for 
its office employes if it is unable to give 
appropriate notice to its workers that they 
are to lose their jobs. This award may have 
the makings of a precedent unless the 
Board in Washington overrules it. 

Since most unions are fighting hard to 
get severance-pay clauses in their new con- 
tracts, the War Labor Board can be ex: 
pected soon to lay down a policy for re- 
gional boards to follow. If WLB does not 
choose to rule immediately on the subject, 
it will have a chance to do so when it 
passes on the contract demands of work- 
ers in the steel industry. Severance pay is 
one of the major demands in the steel case. 


Miners’ revolt. There is little likeli- 
hood of any serious split in the ranks of 
the United Mine Workers, despite the 
minor revolt against the leadership of John 
L. Lewis that now is being led by Ray Ed- 





Acme 
MR. EDMUNDSON & FELLOW MINER 


...@ minor revolt 


mundson, former UMW district president 
in Ilinois. Mr. Lewis has too strong a hold 
on the union to lose control at this time. 

Mr. Edmundson, a candidate for Mr. 
Lewis’s job as president of the UMW, has 
only two months in which to build support 
for his anti-Lewis movement before the 
miners hold their convention. His timing, 
too, would seem to be bad, since he is 
fighting Mr. Lewis in a year when the lat- 
ter won important wage rises for his miners. 

The Edmundson faction is basing its 
fight on a demand for autonomy and self- 
government in the miners’ union. Although 
he himself held a district presidency for 
nine years by appointment of Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Edmundson now is insisting that the 
union membership should be entitled to 
elect its own principal district officers. He 
contends that 21 of 31 UMW districts, 
representing 75 per cent of the member- 
ship, do not elect their principal officers. 
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NDUSTRY knows that back of each 
I Timken Bearing is the world’s foremost 
group of anti-friction bearing specialists 
—men who possess a wealth of engineer- 
ing and practical knowledge. Only such 
wide experience can produce the advanced 
Timken Bearing—a bearing that is un- 
equalled for each particular job. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 
Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and 
Tubing and Timken Removable Rock Bits 


Copyright 1944 by The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
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fe near San Francisco 8 
Lers EXAMINE the “work sheet” of a typical its “home” line . . . the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
freight car... Pennsylvania Railroad 59944. Let’s 
see where it has been ... what it has carried... An exception? Not a bit! Pennsylvania 59944 is 
how much work it has done. typical of how the 1,800,000 freight cars of the 
The period covered is a short one, slightly more mein samesae sei oe ms ae Lee, A 

i a ae fe Yet ee “igi illustrates how the railroads in a mighty and united 

how much territory No. 59944 has traveled, the 

variety of shipments it has delivered; approximately 

15,000 miles of travel, over many railroads besides than ever before in the history of railroading. 


effort have made it possible to haul more tons per 


trip — over longer distances — at greater speeds — 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Pennsylvania Railroad “=e 
ennsvivania Railroa : 
Serving the Nation g ae 


* 47,016 in the Armed Forces 199 have given their lives for their Country 
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Finance Weelt | 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat, 3 


BLUEPRINT FOR A WORLD RFC: 
DISPUTE OVER AMERICA’S ROLE 


Some noisy horse-trading over postwar 
currencies is taking place among the na- 
tions attending the Bretton Woods con- 
ference. That was to be expected. 

The talks concern the size and scope of 
commitments that member nations would 
make before they could dip into the pro- 
posed International Monetary Fund to get 
dollars, pounds, rubles or other currencies 
to balance postwar trade accounts. 

However, this monetary bargaining has 
served to keep in the background what 
many delegates think is the more im- 
portant of the two United Nations plans 
before the conference. That plan calls for 
an international investment bank, a kind 
of world-wide Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. It would supply capital for the re- 
vival of trade, for reconstruction and de- 
velopment. The bank and the fund are de 
signed to supplement each other. Details of 
the bank plan have been shaped without 
much public notice. This is the plan: 

Structure. It would have this make-up: 

Capital. The authorized capital would 
be $10,000,000,000, of which each mem 
ber country would buy shares. The U.S. 
would put up one third of the capital, or 
about $3,500,000,000; England about 
$1,000,000,000; Russia, a little less. Each 
country would contribute at first one fifth 
of its quota, 20 per cent of this in gold, the 
remainder in local currency. The U.S. at 
first would supply about $700,000,000, of 
which $140,000,000 would be in gold. 

Management. Each country would ap- 
point a member to a board of directors. 





U.S. MONEYMEN AT BRETTON WOODS 


Voting by the board would be on a basis 
of shares held, but no country could cast 
more than 25 per cent of the total vote. 
Thus, the U.S. which is to put up a third 
of the capital, would have but a fourth 
of the vote. 

In member countries. Each member 
country, in order to take advantage of the 
benefits offered by the bank, would need 
some kind of national agency that would 
operate much as does the Export-Import 
Bank of the U.S. 

Operations. The bank would make 
loans, guaranteeing these loans or actually 
participating in them. It would make loans 
through any member country to any gov- 
ernment subdivision of that country or 
operate through a private banking institu- 
tion within a country. 

The borrower could be a government 
corporation or a private one. Before get- 
ting a loan, the borrower would have to 
show he had been unable to get it from 
government or private sources. The proj- 
ect to be financed also would need written 
approval by a competent committee as to 
soundness. Payment of interest and princi- 
pal, furthermore, would have to be guar- 
anteed by the government of the borrower. 

Political considerations are not to in- 
fluence loans, under the proposal. The 
bank might underwrite loans to interna- 
tional governing agencies as long as one 
half of the participants are from member 
countries. That is, with the U.S. as a 
member, the bank might finance the St. 
Lawrence Waterway into Canada or a 


— i & 





Seated, left to right: Senator Wagner, Representative Spence, Secretary Morgenthau, Senator Tobey. 
Standing: Harry White, Fred Vinson, Dean Acheson, Edward Brown, Marriner Eccles, Rep. Wolcott. 
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On the battle-boats and battle fronts 
of the world, more than a half mil- 
lion RUB-R-LITES are showing the 
fighting stuff of which they’re made; 
are shedding life-saving light where 
it’s needed; are proving themselves 
in the pinches. They’re waterproof, 

+ damage-proof, electric-proof, with a 
switch that always works! 


Once the lens is in place, all work- 
ing parts are hermetically sealed in a 
Buna § synthetic rubber case. That 
means: water can’t seep in! 
Immediate delivery; but entire pro- 
duction is now restricted to War 
Orders. Procurement Officers should 
check with their regular wholesale 
sources or write us direct. 





WAR-APPROVED FLASHLIGHTS IN 
RUBBER + METAL + PLASTIC 
2654 FLETCHER DRIVE - LOS ANGELES 26 
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If your business has war contracts, you 
should be informed as to the provisions of the 
new “Contract Settlement Act of 1944." This 
legislation authorizes banks to make “T-Loans" 
to war contractors. 

The Philadelphia National Bank has served 
its customers and those of its correspondent 
banks in financing war production and looks 
forward to supplying interim financing to war 
contractors, pending final settlement of claims. 

We shall be pleased, upon request, to fur- 
nish a copy of the Act and discuss its provi- 
sions or any termination financing problem 


confronting you. 


NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 





WAR CONTRACT TERMINATION PROBLEM 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 






































United States-Mexican highway project, 

Only 10 per cent of the bank’s paid-in 
capital could be used in direct invest- 
ments. 

Profits. A fourth of annual profits are to 
go to surplus, until surplus equals 20 per 
cent of subscribed capital. Remainder of 
profits would be distributed pro rata 
among member countries each year. 

There are some sharp differences of 
opinion over the bank. 

In favor. Chief argument for the bank 
plan is that private capital alone cannot do 
the job of postwar development and recon- 
struction. Its supporters also contend that 
lending through an international institu- 
tion would avoid the dangers of one coun- 
try’s placing its money in another. That is, 
there would not be diplomatic incidents 
and the temptation to send an army to col- 
lect. It also is said there would be domestic 
benefits to the U.S. in trade growth and 
from great projects here and abroad that 
the bank might underwrite. Also, greater 
safety than after World War I is promised 
for U.S. investors abroad. 

Against. Critics of the plan say that 
borrowers would run the bank. Also, they 
fear, the U.S. would have to put up most 
of the working cash, the economic condi- 
tion of most other countries being what it 
is. American bankers particularly object 
to what appears to be a bank requirement 
that no conditions can be fixed in a loan as 
to the particular member country in which 
the proceeds of the loan should be spent. 
British interests do not like the require- 
ment that the bank could not lend a na- 
tion’s currency without permission of that 
nation, a rule that appears to give a coun- 
try control over investment of its funds. 
They think this would mean the U.S. 
could say where its dollars must be spent. 


Silver. As it always does in U.S. money 
discussions, silver has bobbed up in con- 
nection with Bretton Woods. A demand is 
made by 25 Western Senators that silver 
be made one of the world monetary stand- 
ards. They say there is not sufficient metal 
backing for the world’s money otherwise. 
Their demand is important because they 
could exercise veto power in Congress over 
the world bank and monetary plans. 

This country’s hard-money monopoly 
would be unchanged by a bimetallic stand- 
ard. The U.S. holds about two thirds of 
the world’s gold, some $21,000,000,000 of 
it, and half the monetary silver, about 
$1,900,000,000 worth. 

Silver as a monetary standard could 
prove a boon to the West. The metal now 
is mined there at a ceiling price of 71 cents 
an ounce, though it sells in the world mar- 
kets at 43 cents. Silver interests say that 
a free and open market would push it to $1 
an ounce. They think $1.29 would fit most 
readily into U.S. statutes as a pegged 
price, in event of monetization. This would 
be a ratio of 27 to 1 as compared with the 
$35 per ounce at which gold is priced. 
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a Bomber Line 


You want the right light on the busy work 
stations of a bomber assembly line. 


Glare-free, shadowless, cool against accidental 
touch, portable, compact—it must be all this 
and dependable too. 


Sylvania found the answer in a tidy little 
portable fluorescent light which meets these 
requirements on all counts. 


It is now producing these units for war-plant 
use under the Sylvania mark of quality, as 
assurance that they are made to only one 
standard—the highest anywhere known. 


You'll want the right light tomorrow, in your 
office, home or store. 


Glare-free, shadowless, cool, compact—and 
with all this, attractive in appearance and 
pleasingly truthful in the quality of illumi- 
nation. 


Sylvania’s war-whetted skill points the way 

to this. It foretells fluorescent lighting 
which will at once be decorative, efficient 
and wholly gratifying in the new quality of 
the light provided. 


It will take victory to bring this lighting, but 
when it comes it will carry the Sylvania mark 
of quality to assure you of high merit right from 
the start. Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Executive 
Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 


SYLVANIA 


ONE STANDARD—THE HIGHEST ANYWHERE KNOWN 


BUY WAR BONDS 











RADIO TUBES i ag Sud base Sylvania ELECTRON In the final analysis, elec- LAMPS AND You'll apm %g find the 
uality. on, many tronics comes down to a Sylvania mark of qualit 
a s ealie nb € now in use or TUBES matter of tubes. Sylvania’s FIXTURES “ incandescent ye 
available for replacement. long experience in such pre- fluorescent lamps and 
The fine work it identifies cise work naturally brings orescent fixtures. Naturally, 
is also going into such this within our province. most of these wares go into 
war equipment as “walkie- The Sylvania mark of quality war work. But the name is 
talkie” sets and other is therefore found on many one to note well and re- 
battle-front ‘communica- “electron tubes performing member as your sure future 
tions equipment. important wartime work. guide to the best there i is. 
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More than one Navy man will use Clayton Boilers in 
his postwar business—for the same reason that make 
them favorites on fifteen types of fighting ships today. 


These Flash Type Generators come to working pres- 
sure in five minutes... adjust themselves automatically 
from full load to heating only a few gallons of water... 
don’t require a licensed engineer. With a Clayton Boiler 
there’s no waiting for steam, no need to waste fuel 
carrying a full head for intermittent use. 


Just now these compact, light-weight boilers heat the 
quarters and cook the food...supply hot water for 
washing clothes...steam for sterilizing, distilling or 
blowing whistles ...and many other services on Navy 
motorships. After the war they will be available to do 
equally helpful jobs for food processors, cleaners, plastics 
molders, bottlers, tire vulcanizers and other industries. 


Other Clayton products serving the Armed Forces are 
Kerrick Kleaners and Kerrick Cleaning Kompounds... 
Hydraulic Dynamometers ... Feather Touch Hydraulic 
Valves... Boring Bars and Holders. 
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ALHAMBRA 
CALIFORNIA 














Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Move to Clarify 
Allied Relations 


With Argentina 


This country is faced with the~ prob- 
lem of what to do about Argentina. Since 
February, the U.S. has had no diplomat- 
ic relations with Gen. Edelmiro Farrell’s 
Government. Trade relations, however, 
have continued much as usual. The prob- 
lem now is to end this contradiction. The 
way out is to resume normal diplomatic 
contact, or to impose economic sanctions. 
Both of these courses and their implica- 
tions are under study. 

Sanctions. Fconomic sanctions would 
cut off Argentine purchases from all coun- 
tries joining in the economic blockade, 
would end foreign buying in Argentina. 
Her surplus agricultural production would 
pile up, cars and trucks would be laid up 
for lack of gasoline. Newspapers would 
have no newsprint. Public utilities would 
have to shut down. Economic paralysis 
would result. With this paralysis, observ- 
ers believe, would come overthrow of the 
present Government. 

The cost. These are the consequences 
facing any Argentine Government that re- 
fuses to back down from its present iso- 
lationist stand if sanctions are threatened. 
Yet the decision to impose sanctions can- 
not be taken lightly. Argentina has been 
Great Britain’s principal foreign source of 
foodstuffs for some years. The armies and 
navies fighting Germany and Japan de- 
pend rather heavily on Argentine meats, 
eggs, grains, leather, vegetable oils. Ar- 
gentina’s neighbors, especially Chile, de- 
pend upon her for food. In turn, Chile 
sells minerals and other products that are 
lacking in Argentina. 

Brazil, too, is interested in Argentine 
trade. She now sells to Argentina more 
than the U.S. and Britain combined. The 
Brazilians are anxious to maintain and 
expand this trade. In turn, they rely on 
Argentine wheat. 

In case of sanctions then, this country 
and Canada are faced with the problem 
of making good the foodstuffs now shipped 
to our allies by Argentina. This would se- 
riously reduce U.S. civilian consumption 
of meats, wheat, corn, linseed, flax and 
leather. Rationing would become stricter. 
Feed grains would become still scarcer. 
The British people could share this burden 
in part, but the needs of the armed forces 
and the liberated nations cannot be re- 
duced. At first glance, then, economic 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 





55 WALL STREET 


New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1944 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 








ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers. ..... 
United States Government besa (Direct 


(dn Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


$ 906,662,671 








or Fully Guaranteed). . ee: 2,370,598,109 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. . 45,478,731 
State and Municipal Securities. ee 136,995 ,484 
Other Securities. : 62,432,334 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ “Acceptances a 829,505,400 
Real Estate Loans and Securities...........- 3,920,526 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances........- 4,801,639 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 5,625,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

AEN en AOL ne wey eh a she ad Rw See oa 7,000,000 
US YT 2719 en are ee 35,932,410 
Other Assets... ...... 1,465,856 

DE SER ASCO ey LOC $4,410,418,160 
LIABILITIES 
PO TIO SEEN a as iei oe yee Sepia tes sacl aes os oe 8 eres $4,157,820,986 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $739,073,001) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills.. $9,736,352 

Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 

RMIEIER Peg ccc tag teen ia aller ec rau 4,191,587 5,554,765 
Items in Transit with Branches.............. 603,396 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 

MISERIES eave are arg. ay ovat oie ch yokes Th bloywas 4 1,382,421 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 19,010,132 

EOE eh eee Senet ie aa Sere x Son 3,100,000 
rai. oc chavs. os late- 8 6c acer eres $77,500,000 
SBIR vores ooh Sri Pa ci Syn ere vote wie Gio s 117,500,000 
Undivided: Profits... 6ceseee’ 27,956,460 222,956,460 

NOT 1 Oe a te Oe ME Poe eee wea 





$4,410,418,160 


Figures of foreign branches are included as of June 24, 1944, except those 
for enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 


$939,331,915 of United States Government Obligations and $6,323,396 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $891,628,190 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR 
President 
——— 
SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corporation 
CURTIS E. CALDER 
President, American & Foreign 
Power Company Inc. 
GUY CARY 
Shearman and Sterling 
EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 
CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge- 
Corporation 
A. P. GIANNINI 
Chairman of the Board, Bank of 
America, N. T. & S. A. 
JOSEPH P. GRACE 
Chairman of the Board, 
W. R. Grace and Company 
JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 
AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 
GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken and 
Company, Inc. 
ERIC P. SWENSON 
S. M. Swenson and Sons 


GERARD SWOPE 
President, General Electric 
Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Vice-President, Sterling Engine 
Company 

*ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop and Company 


*Serving with the armed forces. 
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THOSE odd shapes in the photo- 
graph are some of the many high- 
vacuum molecular stills which turn 
smelly, low-potency fish liver oils 
into bland, odorless, stable, high- 
potency concentrates of vitamin A. 

The production of these Vitamin 
A Esters* concentrates is one of 
our principal activities here at DPI. 
The production of high-vacuum 
pumps, gauges and other equip- 
ment is another principal part of 


our business. In the still room pic- 


High-vacuum technology at work. Part of DPI’s 
molecular still room. Torkel Korling photograph. 





tured here, they work together. In 
fact, our vitamin “‘production line” 
has been the birthplace of many 
notable improvements in our high- 
vacuum equipment. And _ these 
vacuum equipment improvements 
in turn have helped us to produce 
more and better vitamin concen- 
trates. 

This hard-won experience of 
DPI in two distinct but related 
fields may be of great value to you. 
We invite your inquiry. 


*Protected by U.S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than 50 process patents. 


Distillation Products, Inc. 


Pioneering Aigh-Vacuum Research | 


755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 


“Peadguarters for Ol- Soluble- Vitamins 
and Aigh Vacuum Eguipment™ | 


sanctions against Argentina could boomer- 
ang against the U.S. 

Changes since 1940. The important 
thing is that the Allies’ position has im- 
proved since 1940, Then, Britain desper- 
ately needed Argentine foods to supply her 
war economy. Today, this need is less. Ar- 
gentine exports, although running ahead 
of 1943, are but 45 per cent of 1940 levels. 
This means that British reliance on Ar- 
gentine meats, wheat, vegetable oils and 
hides are not as great as in 1940. The U.S.. 
Australia and Canada have come into the 
picture with increased production. The 
British, themselves have increased im- 
mensely the food grown at home. Signs 
point to a greater ability to undertake 
economic sanctions against Argentina 
without interference with the war effort. 

For Argentina, too, the situation has 
changed since 1940. In that year, she re- 
lied much more than now on foreign coun- 
tries to supply her with manufactures 
and machinery. Today, Argentine imports 
are Jess than half of the 1940 volume. In 
the vears between, she has increased do- 
mestic production and reduced her reli- 
ance on imports. To the extent that she has 
been successful in this shift. economic 
sanctions would not cripple her. 

Excess of exports. More important is 
the fact that excess of exports over imports 
into Argentina in 1943 meant a net in- 
come of $400,000,000 for that nation. This 
year the balance is running 50 per cent 
above 1943. It is this boom, and the re- 
sulting feeling within Argentina that, de- 
spite diplomatic rebuffs, the Allies need 
Argentina and will continue to buy her 
products, that has made possible the iso- 
lationist program of her militarists without 
seeming opposition from her people. 

The showdown. The time for a show- 
down is approaching. The U.S. and British 
ambassadors have been summoned home 
“for consultation.” Since February, they 
have remained in Buenos Aires as ob- 
servers. Recall of the British Ambassador 
to Argentina meant Britain was prepared 
to back up any action taken by this coun- 
try. Previously, Argentines had doubted 
British support of the U.S. 

The Earl of Halifax, British Ambassa- 
dor to the U.S., is thought to be taking 
the U.S. viewpoint to the London War 
Cabinet. Indications are that the Argentine 
Government will be offered the choice of 
collaboration or economic sanctions. 

Nervousness is becoming apparent in 
Buenos Aires. Statements that Argentina 
must follow her destiny are watered down 
by the closing of some newspapers critical 
of the U.S. Once before Argentina backed 
down when faced with U.S.-British eco- 
nomic warfare. That was when Gen. Pedro 
Ramirez, General Farrell’s predecessor as 
President, broke with the Axis last Janu- 
ary. Indications are that, once Argentine 
militarists realize the U.S. means business, 
they will follow through with promised 
Hemisphere collaboration. 
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December 7, 1941. Pearl Harbor lashed 
by a rain of steel. At Newark, N. Y. two 
gleaming, stainless steel trains streaked 
past each other. New York Central’s 
new Empire State Expresses were mak- 
ing their first run. That day saw the out- 
rageous loosing of steel’s destructive 
force, and the launching of a supreme 
example of its constructive use. Since 
then, these trains have flashed daily over 
the 621 miles between New York City 
and Cleveland—running a total of 
over a million miles by April 1, 1944. 

The Empire State Express trains mark 





the farthest advance in modern railway 
travel. Strong, safe, staunchly depend- 
able, these coach and chair cars are 
immensely popular with the traveling 
public and are a continuous source of 
pride and profit to the New York Central 
System. 

Budd designed and built every stain- 
less steel train that was ever made. The 
Empire State trains were the last to leave 
our shops. After Pearl Harbor, steel and 
manpower were wholly diverted to war 
work. But the war’s tremendous trans- 
portation demands have shown the sound- 
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ness of Budd ideas and construction 
methods. These trains, and the new ideas 
and techniques that are being born, hold 
a brilliant promise for the day when 
peace returns and men and materials are 
released for service in a modern world. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


Originators of ALLSTEEL* auto bodies, stainless stee! 
lightweight trains and highway truck trailers. De- 
signers and makers of airplane and marine struc- 
tures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of 


fabricating hi-tensile steel. #REG. UsSs PAT. OFF. 
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The Empire State Express in the Highlands of the Hudson 
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Bind Two Oceans railroad ties, tons of rails 


ana other equipment—and 

hundreds of trained work- 
men—are required to maintain a trans- 
continental railroad. This maintenance job 
goes on continuously... keeps pace with 
the constant parade of freight trains 
loaded with war materials. 


Union Pacific is the Strategic Middle 
Route because of its strategic transporta- 
tion importance to the nation in peace 
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Many thousands of and war. It is a “line of supply” uniting 


the East with the Pacific Coast. It binds 
the two oceans—provides a steel high- 
way over which vital supplies are shipped 
east and west to seaports and to home- 
front markets. 


There are other ties, too, that unite the 
nation; the ties of courage, faith, determi- 
nation and initiative. To keep those ties 
intact... to win the war and keep alive the 
spirit of personal independence and enter- 
prise is the job of every American. 


* Smooth the road to Victory with 
more war bonds— and save them. 
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OUR ‘RUHR’ IN THE WEST: 


RISING INDUSTRIAL EMPIRE 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of ouf- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


Texas and California as New Centers for Peacetime Production 


High-octane gasoline, 
synthetic rubber, steel 
offering bright prospects 


War is creating new industrial empires 
within the United States. Texas and Cal- 
ifornia, once predominantly agricultural, 
are emerging now as major centers of post- 
war industry. It is easy to see why. 

Into these States and the areas of which 
they are integra] parts, the Government 
has poured nearly 20 per cent of all the 
federal money spent for new plants and 
machinery. Raw material resources have 
been developed and tapped. New natural 
resources have been discovered. Workers, 
by the hundreds of thousands, have mi- 
grated to the new production centers, and, 
for the most part, plan to stay. So the 
postwar world will find Texas and Cali- 
fornia equipped with plants, materials and 
labor to give these States a new potency 
in the fight for markets. 

Just now, these areas are in the middle 
of a bonanza war boom. Businessmen in 
and out of those sections and servicemen 
who expect to return to them are -asking 


questions. They wonder about the perma- 
nency of the expansion in California and 
Texas. They want to know whether it is 
a real contribution to the future or some- 
thing that will fade when the war is ended. 

The answer is that America’s new 
“Ruhr” in the Southwest and West ap- 
parently is here to stay. Its future, how- 
ever, is hemmed in with numerous eco- 
nomic, political and human uncertainties. 
To examine the prospect, with a look first 
of all at what Texas and California now 
have to offer: 


Texas is becoming a center of the chemi- 
cal industry. It has petroleum, natural 
gas, potash, sulphur, limestone, salt, cot- 





















ton and pulp timber in tremendous quan- 
tities. Thus, it can provide materials for 
petroleum derivatives, pulp and _ paper, 
rayon, glass, and many plastics and phar- 
maceuticals. Since 1930, more and more 
Eastern concerns, making these products, 
have been turning to Texas. The war aided 
the trend by giving Texas a concentration 
of plants dealing in chemical processes: 

High-octane gasoline. Texas’s postwar 
prospects in this field are considered 
bright. Private industry, as well as the 
Government, has put much money into 
high-octane plants. Improved fuels for au- 
tomobiles and expanding civilian aviation 
are expected to provide markets. 

Synthetic rubber. Much of the new syn- 
thetic rubber industry is located in Texas. 
Any continuation of production will find 
Texas sharing heavily. Such production 
prospects, however, are complicated by po- 
litical uncertainties as to tariff protection 
against renewed imports of Far Eastern 
natural rubber and the disposition of Gov- 
ernment-owned plants. 

Magnesium. Texas has magnesium 
plants, but the use of the metal. still is 
in an experimental stage; thus postwar 


oa 


—Acme photos 





Texas butadiene for synthetic rubber and California‘s airplane, steel and ship production are some of the new industrial 
giants, created by war, destined apparently to carry on as important economic empires in the peace that will follow 
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- From our 43 log book... 


All the ships of the United Fruit Company’s 
American fleet continued in war service during 
1943... besides 35 of oyr own ships, the Goy- 
ernment allotted to the Company 45 additional 
vessels for management and operation... 5,000- 
000 tons of cargo were handled .. . By the end of 
1943 wartime losses from our American fleet had 
reached 20 vessels... 6new fully refrigerated ships 
were ordered . . . When wartime conditions per- 


2 





mit, the Company plans to operate these ships in a new regular weekly 
service from the west coast of the United States and Central America 





to Great Britain and Europe, as well as resuming its long-established 
4 Caribbean services . . . Medals were struck for Meritorious Service at 


Sea Beyond the Call of Duty, and 5 awards have been made. 





* 


Consultations between local 
planters in Middle America 
_ and agricultural experts of 

the United Fruit Company 
are an important factor in 
the development of strategic 
war crops in the American 
tropics. 
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The United Fruit Company played an 
important role in this war effort—in 
-plantings on its own lands, in aiding local 
farmers, in providing seed stock from its 
experimental farms. 

By the end of 1943 plantings of vitally 
strategic abaca alone amounted to 28,682 
acres. As with the other war crops, this 
has been and is on a strictly non-profit 
basis to the Company. 


War Crop Victory Gardens 

When the Japs took the Far East they 
cut off the Western World from many 
indispensable crops . . . rubber, abdca 
(source of manila rope), quinine, rotenone 
(insecticide), and essential oils. Our 
Government turned to tropical America. 
Many of these strategic crops have now 
been established there. Some have al- 
ready produced substantial harvests. 









Manning the Air Waves 

The Company’s communications subsidiary, Tropical Radio 
Telegraph, rendered valuable service to the Governments of 
Middle America and the United States while operating the sole 
Radio Telegraph system connecting the Caribbean with the world. 


Specialists in Tropical Medicine 
The staffs of the Company’s 12 modern hospitals in tropical 
America, and scores of field stations, served our Armed Forces 
and local populations in the Caribbean . . . In this country they 
assisted in medical activities connected with the manning and 
operation of steamers of the War Shipping Administration. 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 

& 

GUATEMALA * ELSALVADOR % HONDURAS % NICARAGUA &' 
COSTA RICA %* PANAMA % COLOMBIA % CUBA % JAMAICA, B.W. 1.) <= ——- 
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business is unpredictable. The Texas plants 
produce at low cost and might hold their 
own in any .competition. 

Aside from chemical processes, the war 
has brought Texas new industries: 

‘Lachinery. There are large facilities for 
making machinery and equipment. These 
plants present no serious reconversion 
problems and can turn almost immediately 
to making Diesel engines, trucks, trailers 
and oil-well and lumber-mill equipment, 
for which there is a waiting market. 

Shipbuilding. The war’s end will cripple 
the shipyards along the Texas Gulf Coas?, 
However, many expect an increased trade 
with South America, through the Gulf 
ports, to provide a considerable business 
in ship maintenance and repair work. 

Tin smelter. With imports from South 
America providing materials, Texas’s war- 
built tin smelter is expected to continue 
in operation. 

Southwest section. To a large extent 
the whole Southwestern section seems des- 
tined to go along with Texas. Oklahoma 
and parts of Arkansas and Louisiana yield 
the same resources and have received war 
benefits similar to those of Texas. 

So much for Texas and the Southwest. 
Now, what about California? 

California’s prospects are different, yet 
bright. The State’s present boom is based 
on shipbuilding and_ aircraft production. 
Both will be cut back sharply at the end 
of the war, and Californians must look else- 
where for postwar prosperity. War-built 
plants offer several possibilities. 

Steel is considered a strong prospect for 
the long pull. Steel plants have been in 
operation for years in Los Angeles, and 
the capacity of the plants there has been 
increased more than 300 per cent during 
the war. In addition, there is a new $100,- 
000,000 Henry Kaiser plant at Fontana, 
less.than 50 miles away. The Los Angeles 
plants haul their pig iron from Utah, while 
the Fontana plant gets its supply locally. 
The Geologic Survey recently discovered 
large deposits of iron ore within 200 miles 
of Los Angeles. West Coast steel men are 
hopeful of developing a big business with 
China and Russia, as well as supplying 
construction needs in their own area. But 
that may take time. 

Aluminum and magnesium. California 
has big new aluminum and magnesium 
plants, with abundant low-cost water 
power. Thus, it would be expected to share 
in postwar aluminum output. But produc- 
tive capacity is excessive and the extent of 
postwar production is uncertain. 

Synthetic rubber. California’s share of 
this new industry is smaller than that of 
Texas. The California oil supply is much 
smaller and the necessity for deep drilling 
makes it costlier. As with the Texas plants, 
political uncertainties are involved. 

Plastics. The California plastics indus- 
try has expanded by more than 500 per 
cent in the last three and one-half years. 
Postwar demand for plastics is expected to 
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Horizontal Wheel Model, 72-70 
Capacity, 2500 cards 


CARDINEER 
Small Desk Model, 72-05 
Capacity, 1500 cards 








BOLD ARMOR / 


, FOR AMERICA’S | 


Cardineer—now available in four 
different models, Keeping office rec- 
ords in wartime demands equipment 
best suited to the job. To save man- 
power—to speed work—to conserve 
space—to promote contentment among 
employees, use the Cardineer. 


Compact, portable, and trim, Cardineer 
provides now a method of record keep- 
ing that saves time and money against 


the day when economy of operation 
may be the difference between profit 
and loss. So, look ahead to postwar 
conditions. Get prepared now. 


Cardineer holds up to 15000 cards for 
quick posting or instant reference. No 
eye-strain—greatest control—lowest 
cost. Choose the model best suited to 
your needs. Phone or write for litera- 
ture. Ready for immediate delivery. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED e CANTON 2, OHIO 
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CARDINEER 
Rotary Files 


READY FOR IM 


Vertical Visible Files 
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ASK FOR YOURS 
Booklets in time-money 
seving are free os follows; 


FLEX-SITE 
Visible Book 


Available when victory comes — Safes; Money Chests 


Electric Rekordesk Safes; 


Bank Vaults; Office Accessories 


Capacity up to 15000 cords 


The Master Model, 72-58 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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Senior Model, 72-45 
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“Think I’ll have a look around the Indian 
Building,” says Private Pringle as the 
Harvey waitress removes the dishes and 
brings his second cup of coffee. And so 
begins an experience he will remember as 


the high spot of his brief stopover at" 


Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Never before has Private Pringle seen 
such an interesting exhibit of truly 
American arts and crafts... baskets of 
almost every weave and of every form 
and use... pottery that never knew the 
potter’s wheel .. . native blankets of mar- 
velous design and coloring . . . an end- 
less variety of things related to the life, 
customs and ceremonials of the South- 
west Indians. And, luckily, he finds a 
Navajo silversmith hammering fascinat- 
ing silver bracelets at his primitive forge. 


* 


* 





The Harvey Southwestern collections, 
he has been told, are the most complete 
and authentic of their kind in the world. 
And... the attendant explains... these 
collections are as complete as ever be- 
cause the museum items are rarely sold. 


Of course, some of the usual handicraft 
articles are mising. But should you visit 
the Indian Building at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, you will find most of the 
items you want. If you are unable to 
find some particular article, remember 
...it has gone into fighting weapons to 
back up Private Pringle. 


Remember, too, that in Fred Harvey 
restaurants, hotels and dining cars we’re 
serving tens of thousands of uniformed 
men and women every day... in addi- 
tion to our greatly increased civilian 
patronage. Private Pringle comes first 
these days. We know you agree, since 
you are accepting the situation with so 
much patience and good humor. 


* 


SEND YOUR LETTERS V-MAIL—He’s waiting anxiously for that letter from 
you. Send it V-MAIL so he’ll get it sooner. V-MAIL is the only mail 
that always flies... and it can’t get lost. Use V-MAIL and be sure! 


Sip awry 


RESTAURANTS - SHOPS - HOTELS » DINING CARS 





3000 MILES 


OF HOSPITALITY —FROM CLEVELAND TO 


THE PACIFIC COAST 
Copyright 1944, Fred Harvey, Chicago 














be large and Californians expect to benefit 
handsomely. 
Raw materials. Unlike Texas, California 
has within her borders few of the raw ma. 
terials she needs. These, however, are 
available readily in nearby States. Manga. 
nese, tungsten, lead, zinc and other mip. 
erals come from Nevada, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Utah. A feeder region for Cali. 
fornia’s industries is developing. 
Machinery. California has facilities fo; 
machinery making. There are 500 such 
new plants in Los Angeles County alone. 
Their managers are looking across the 
Pacific for eventual customers. 
And there are other things, not directly 
related to the war: ; 
Clothing. Even during the war, the 
clothing industry in and around Los Ap. 
geles has grown. Of 2,000 new wartime 
plants in Los Angeles County, 400 make 
clothing. The effort is to produce high. 
class apparel and make Los Angeles g 
style center rivaling New York and Paris, 
Many buyers maintain local offices. 
Automobile assembly. California expects 
to become a center for assembling auto. 
mobiles for local sale and for export. The 
State was started in that direction before 
the war. 
Other things. In prewar, California was 
doing a promising business in manufacture 
of tires, cosmetics, furniture, electrical ap- 
pliances, pottery, specialty food products 
and other things. Coast businessmen plan 
to go ahead with these activities. 
Pacific Coast section. The other Coast 
States, Oregon and Washington, are les 
bound to California than the Southwest 
is to Texas. But steel production west of 
the National Divide has increased by mor 
than 200 per cent since start of the war. 
And there are big aluminum and mag. 
nesium plants in the Northwest. 
Human resources. Texas has a potent 
human resource in Secretary of Commerc 
Jesse Jones, head of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. and the Defense Plant 
Corp., which supplied the money for Gov- 
ernment war plants. Mr. Jones, a Texan, 
is a power in Washington, both in Con 
gress and out. When decisions are mate 
as to which plants will be taken out od 
production and which plants will have 
their schedules reduced, Mr. Jones wil 
have a part in reaching those decisions) 
Texans are looking to him for protection 
California has its human asset, too, il 
Henry Kaiser. He is determined that th 
State shall continue as a steel and ship 
building center. After his production mit 
acles of recent years, Californians ar 
relying upon him. 
All in all, it would appear that Texani 
and Californians are right when they 





speak hopefully, or even boastfully, o 
their new industrial empires and the pat 
sach will play in the postwar world. Text 
seems more favorably fixed than Califor 
nia, but both new empires obviously W 
far outlive the war that created them. 
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PRESIDENT TAFT GAVE THE STARTING SIGNAL 


T is June 1, 1909. For weeks the 

newspapers have been full of the 
exciting story. Now, before the New 
York City Hall five “‘horseless car- 
riages’—an Acme, a Shawmut, an 
Itala and two Model-T Fords—are 
standing hub to hub. 

Anxiously mechanics make final 
adjustments. Then, from the White 
House, President Taft flashes the 
starting signal. America’s first trans- 
continental auto race is under way! 

West of St. Louis, seven-day rains 
had turned the country roads into 
quagmires. Across the prairies and in 
Colorado average speeds were cut to 
ten miles an hour. 

At Cheyenne, Wyoming, the big 







































Itala quit the race. The others plowed 
on. Near the summit of the Cascades 
they fought their way against tower- 
ing snow drifts. 

Days later, Ford Car Number 2— 
the winner—entered the gates of 
Seattle’s Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Ex- 
position. It had crossed the continent 
in 22 days and 55 minutes, with New 
York air still in the two front tires! 

As he awarded the trophy Colonel 
M. Robert Guggenheim said: 

“Mr. Ford’s theory that a light-weight 
car, highly powered...can go places 
where heavier cars cannot go, and can 
beat heavier cars costing five and six 
times as much, on the steep hill or on 
bad roads, has been proved. I believe 


Mr. Ford has the solution of the prob- 
lem of the popular automobile.” 

The proof of that statement no 
longer rests in a single car which won 
a race, but in the 30 million cars and 
trucks Ford has built since then. And 
today millions of them are providing 
reliable, economical transportation 
for wartime America. 

Meanwhile the inventive genius 
and the precision skills associated with 
the name Ford continue to serve the 
nation in the mass production of giant 
aircraft and other means to victory. 

In the days of peace ahead, Ford’s 
resourcefulness in developing new 
ideas and new methods will again 
produce soundly-engineered motor 
cars, priced within the reach of the 
largest number of people. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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These pictures are worth remembering. Someday 
you will want to buy something for long use. A re- 
frigerator. A stove. A car. Better steels will be ready 
then. War has proved them. 174 laboratories of 
United States Steel stand behind many of these new 
steels. Products made from them will carry the U’S’S 
Label you see here. Look for it. It means quality 
steel—war or peace. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


+ AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY * 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCE 
COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY * 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY * VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Plus and Minus 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat 








2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Americam Business 
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We are able to give you more light on the taxes you will have to pay after 
the war, on the prospect for tax reduction if there is to be a balanced budget. 
It is not pleasant to break the bad news. Yet facts are facts, and facts 
of the matter are that taxpayers cannot expect broad, general tax cuts. That is, 
they cannot expect those cuts if the Government's budget ever is to be balanced. 
Facts are the ones that the Government's experts emerge with from studies 
of postwar revenue possibilities. They will play their part in tax planning by 
the Congress. They are interesting and important facts, even if not too cheerful. 
Two basic factors underlying the postwar tax outlook are these: 
1. Size of the budget. A minimum budget of $20,000,000,000, or about twice 
prewar, now is foreseen. That's the least to expect. It is likely to be larger. 
2. Size of national income. Income from which this budg2t may be balanced 
will range from $110,000,000,000 to $140,000,000,000 a year, with the level 
likely to be around $120,000,000,000. It will be $157,000,000,000 in this year. 
The problem will be to get enough dollars from that income to cover mini- 
mum costs of $20,000,000,000 a year. That problem is a problem in taxation. 














If national income is $110,000,000,000 a year, tax outlook is this: 

Today's tax rates, minus excess-profits tax, will yield $22,000,000,000. 

So: If there is to be a postwar budget balance at this level of income, no 
reduction of wartime taxes, other than excess-profits tax, could woe had. 

There could not be a cut in individual income tax rates, or.corporation tax 
rates, or in excises of any appreciable size. Even present rates would provide 
little or no surplus for debt reduction. Lower rates would mean a deficit. 

This means that taxpayers will have to hope for a higher national income. 








At $120,000,000,000 of national income, tax outlook would be this: 

Existing taxes, minus excess-profits tax, would yield $25,700,000,000. 

Here would be room for a $5,700,000,000 cut in revenue if there were to be 
no debt reduction and if a minimum budget of $20,000,000,000 were to be balanced. 

Tax relief, on this basis, could mean the following..... 

Individuals could be relieved of the present 3 per cent normal tax. That 
would free 11,000,000 persons of all tax, would cost $2,500,000,000 in revenue. 

Dividend payments by corporations could be removed from the corporation tax 
base. That would involve $1,900,000,000 in revenue loss. 

Excises could be cut 30 per cent at a revenue cost of $1,300,000,000. 

But: There would be no relief of importance for persons in middle and 
higher-income brackets or for corporations other than those able to pay divi-e 
dends. The wartime excess-profits tax, of course, would be ended. 











Then, at $140,000,000,000 of national income, tax outlook would be this: 

Today's tax rates, minus excess profits, would yield about $31,000,000,000. 

At this high level of income, higher than really can be expected, a tax cut 
of $11,000,000,000 could be expected. That's about a one-third cut. 

Tax relief could take thts forms... 

Individual taxpayers all could be relieved of the normal 3 per cent tax. 
Then, the first surtax bracket could be cut from 20 to 15 per cent. Total cost 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


in revenue of these reductions would be $5,800,000,000. 

Corporations could have elimination of dividend payments from their tax 
base and excises could be reduced 50 per cent to take up the rest of the slack. 

That almost certainly is more tax reduction than taxpayers can expect if the 
budget is to be balanced. The reason is that it is highly doubtful whether 
national income will remain that high in postwar. Yet: Even those reductions 
are smaller than taxpayers generally have been led to expect. They've been sold 
on the idea that a war can be fought without adding much to permanent costs in 
the form of interest charges, veteran aids and military charges. 

Actually: The prospect is that the postwar budget will be nearer to the 
$25,000,000,000 than the $20,000,000,000 level; that tax cuts will need to be 
very small if a budget balance is to be achieved=--not to mention a debt cut. 








More immediately..... Keep this in mind about the world money conferences: 

World, outside U.S., is worried about its ability to earn dollars in post- 
war, about willingness of U.S. to buy goods in quantities large enough to allow 
others to balance trade accounts, to pay off dollar debts, to get ahead a bit. 

There apparently is great fear of a poStwar scarcity of dollars. 

Idea is that U.S. will be in a position to move quickly to capture export 
markets, that much of the world will be impoverished and will not provide normal 
markets for British, Belgian, French, etc. goods, that U.S. will not be a large 
enough buyer of foreign goods to permit world to earn the dollars it will need. 

Two broad courses of action are open in the light of this problem: 

1. A world currency stabilization fund and a world investment bank. Foreign 
interest in these proposed institutions centers on the $2,500,000,000 U.S. 
would contribute to the stabilization fund and the $3,500,000,000 it would put 
into the capital of an investment bank. Both are dollar cushions. And: U.S. 
would accept a check on its exports if its imports failed to provide the dollars 
needed to keep trade accounts in balance over a period of years. 

2. An organization of the world into closed trading areas. Russia already 
is a closed trading area in which Government rigidly controls imports and guides 
exports. Britain is showing interest in organization of a postwar sterling area 
in which nations joining with Britain in trade and currency arrangements would 
impose terms upon other nations, including U.S., that would be outside the area. 
Objective would be to avoid a lack of balance in trade that would force a nation 
to tighten its belt in order to pay its bills and to get its accounts in balance. 

There is bargaining on the basis of these two courses of action. 

Britain thinks U.S. would pay a high price to avoid a world divided into a 
series of trade spheres, with exports and imports compartmented by rigid control. 

U.S. thinks Britain is badly enough in need of the American market and of 
assurance of access to U.S. capital markets to meet the conditions that are nec- 
essary to make a world currency stabilization plan and a world bank something more 
than a pool of dollars into which other nations can dip with some freedom. 

It is impossible to predict with assurance how this bargaining will end. 




















We can tell you this much about other developments..... 

WPB is stopped by the Army-Navy from implementing its decision to give the 
go-ahead signal for civilian goods manufacture to industries without war orders. 
You can't expect much freedom in this field until the German war ends. 

After September 30, if not before, aluminum and magnesium can be bought by 
consumers without formal application to WPB. The lid isn't off quite yet. 

OPA will take a "reasonable" attitude in passing on prices for new consumer 
durable goods when production is started again. There is to be no attempt to 
deny to manufacturers the increases in costs that have occurred during war. 

Job-referral plan isn't being applied rigidly in most areas. 

Best attitude to take is that this is the final push before the German war 
end and that the harder the push the sooner it can be won. 
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“IT CALL HER ‘FAITH’... ON ACCOUNT OF SHE CAN MOVE 





MOUNTAINS! This power shovel of mine just eats up the 





jungle ... She can chew roads out of cowpaths ... she can level 


an airfield in nothing flat. Bring on your Japanese... 


Faith’ll fix ’em!” 


BUY WAR BONDS 


“Faith” gets her muscle from a mighty Chrysler 





Industrial engine! Like the engine in Chrysler cars, it’s Superfinished ... 
which means it has the smoothest moving parts in the world... which 
means greater durability, fewer repairs for the power shovel..., 


which means speeding the road to Tokio, the road to Victory! 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION 

Industrial Engines- Marine Engines Marine C 4 4 Y G [ : i 
Tractors « Navy Pontoons - Harbor Tugs e 

Anti-Aircraft Cannon Parts - Tank Engine Hn) As 
Assemblies - Tank Parts - Airplane Wing 
Panels « Fire-Fighting Equipment + Air Raid 


Sirens - Gun Boxes « Searchlight Reflectors. DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


IEWS Fie NATION-WIDE CHRYSLER DEALER ORGANIZATION OFFERS OWNERS SERVICE FACILITIES TO MEET THEIR TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 
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ln afternoon of March 10, 1902, 
the Oregon Journal first appeared in Port- 
land. That morning the city editor tossed a 
few scraps of paper on the desk of a young 
reporter and barked: “Here are some 
Chicago market reports you can cut and 
paste. While you’re at it better call some 
of the commission men and get a couple 
of paragraphs about the local markets.” 


The city editor didn’t know it, but he 
was starting a chain of events that was to 
culminate in a new kind of reporting of 
local market news for consumers... and a 
lifetime career for that young reporter, 
Hyman Cohen. 


The “Market Basket” Is Born 


Young Cohen wasn’t satisfied to edit 
telegraph copy, paste government market 
reports and get his local news on the 
phone. He was convinced that housewives 
would be interested in news about the 
local supply of food stuffs, particularly 
perishable and semi-perishable items. He 
believed that local wholesale markets for 
these products should be covered the same 
as local sports, the city hall or courts... 
by firsthand eye-witness reporting. 


And so young Cohen began a daily ar- 
ticle called the “Market Basket” written 
for Portland homemakers. That he gauged 
correctly the interest of women in the 
supply and prices of foods is evidenced by 
the fact that in the ‘past 42 years the 
“Market Basket” has grown from a para- 
gtaph to an institution. 

During these four decades Hyman Cohen 
has begun his work day at 2:00 a.m. First 
he visits with the farmers dozing on their 
trucks as they wait to sell their fruits and 
vegetables on the great East Side Farmers’ 
market, There he chats with the retailers 
as they select and buy their perishable 
merchandise for the day. Then he makes 
the rounds of the produce houses, whole- 
salers and commission men. 


Before 7:00 a.m., when most of his read- 
ers are just arising, he is back at his desk 
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in The 
Journal’s city 
room. There 

he writes the 
*‘Market Basket” 
for Portland housewives. 

Then he is ready to work with his staff in 
the writing and editing of The Journal’s 
market page. 

Three generations of Portland house- 
wives have relied upon Hyman Cohen’s 
“Market Basket” in The Journal. It tells 
them what seasonal fruits and vegetables, 
seafoods, poultry and dairy products are in 
the market, which are plentiful and favor- 
ably priced. It’s the housewives’ Baedecker 
for planning shopping trips. It’s their 
guide when they schedule their canning 
programs. 


THE “MARKET BASKET” symbolizes 
the spirit of enterprise that exists on The 
Journal’s staff. It is the creation of a 
man who believed that there was a better 
way of doing his job than the usual way. 
He is typical of the men and women who 
staff every department of The Journal. 
They are all loyal, hard-hitting, hard - 
working newspaper men and women... 
taking on jobs not in their strict line of 
duty ... spending their brains and energy 
freely in creating the best newspaper they 
know how! 


«olf you lived in Portland you'd read 


THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD 
Member: Metropolitan and Pacific Parade Groups 
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Vice Admiral Marc A. Mitscher com- 
mands the most powerful and destructive 
naval striking force in history, Task Force 
58. This Force, which roams the whole 
wide Pacific, already has been operating 
in Japan’s front yard, with a recent attack 
on the Bonin Islands. Eventually it is to 
be the fleet that engages and destroys the 
Japanese home fleet, or gives the Japanese 
mainland its first real 1,000-plane bomb- 
ing. Just as probably, Task Force 58, 
under Admiral Mitscher, will do both, 
Task Force 58 is destined for fame. 

Striking power. The Force consists of 
almost every type of fighting ship—air- 
craft carriers, battleships, cruisers, de- 
stroyers and, obviously, dozens _ of 
auxiliary craft. Consequently, it can put a 











—Smith in Tampa Daily Times 
WHAT A STRONG BREW HE UNCORKED 


paralyzing force of planes into the air, as 
it has done on several occasions. Or it can 
send its surface power against enemy 
shore installations, as it did at Ponape, 
and pulverize them with the fire from 850 
large-bore rifles, the equal of 70 standard 
Army field artillery units. Or, as was done 
at Truk, it can detach battleships from 
the main body to chase down and sink 
enemy ships crippled by aircraft. 
Defensive power. Task Force 58 bristles 
with antiaircraft defenses of the newest 
and most effective sort. In a long series of 
engagements, its losses have been insig- 
nificant. Striking and defensive power in 
combination enable the force to go wher- 
ever it chooses with virtual impunity. It 
does not even have to be stealthy. 
Self-sustaining. Task Force 58, more- 
over, is less dependent on shore bases than 
any fleet known before. It takes with it its 
own oilers, food supply vessels, hospital 
and repair ships. These are left out of 
range when the Force goes into action, 
and, even when action impends, Task 
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HAVE YOU A 


TRUE PICTURE 


OF YOUR ELECTRIC BILL? 





, 


Many folks don’t. They’re as far from 
the real facts as this photo in an amuse- 
ment park mirror! 


Proof? In a nation-wide survey, 42% 
of the people sharply overestimated the © 
amount of their last electric bill. 59% 
didn’t realize that rates had been re- 
duced in the last fifteen years—and 95% 
didn’t realize how much! 


Actually, the average American family 
gets about twice as much electricity today 
as it did fifteen years ago for the same 


money. 


“For the same money.” That’s the 
clue. You don’t realize that rates are 
down, because your b/] may be as 
much as it was fifteen years ago—or 
perhaps even more. But you have more 
electric appliances now. You're using 
more electricity—and you get about 
twice as much for what you pay. 

Keeping electric production up and 
electric prices down is not easy in war- 
time—when other costs and taxes are 
soaring. But your electric company has 
done it—by careful planning, hard work 
and sound business management. 


Don’t waste electricity just because it’s cheap and isn’t rationed! 


160 ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine. 











— a completely 
coordinated and integrated air-rail 
express service! 

Ever since the fast, safe, personalized 
handling of shipments we know as 
Express Service was developed in 1839, 
it has been distinguished by adapting 
new techniques. 

From the moment the airplane was 
proved capable of sustained flight, alert 
Railway Express began to plan how this 
new transportation vehicle could be 
made to serve the needs of industry and 
the public. 

Step by step the way was proved. 
1919 saw the first chartered flight for 
Air Express on a definite route, New 
York to Chicago. 1927 was a real mile- 
stone year. It saw the establishment of 


NATION-WIDE 











ee all 





FADS e Se spake 


the nation’s first Air Express network 


serving 26 airport cities coast-to-coast, 
and the formation of Air Express Divi- 
sion of the Express company, the essen- 
tial step toward providing a responsible, 
coordinated air-rail express service. 
1944 — Air Express directly serves 350 
airport cities at 3-mile-a-minute speed, 
and 23,000 Railway Express offices the 
nation over through integrated Air- 
Rail service. International Air Express 
to over 60 foreign countries. 

From 5,160 shipments in four months 
of 1927 to over 1,500,000 in 1943 — 
that’s the record of Air Express. Serv- 
ing the war effort today spectacularly 
and successfully, Air Express coordi- 
nated with Railway Express will serve 
you well tomorrow. 














Force 58 is big enough to leave fighting 
ships behind to protect these auxiliary ships, 

The public heard about victories in the 
Pacific before it heard of Task Force 58. 
It already had had a long fighting career, 

Task Force 58 in action. The Force was 
organized soon after the occupation of the 
Marshall Islands last February. Its com- 
ponents had been acting separately in sup- 
port of the operations there. But, joined 
together, it proceeded to do what the Jap- 
anese thought impossible—bomb, shel] 
and wreck the principal Japanese base at 
Truk Atoll. Then it blasted Palau, 500 
miles east of the Philippines. It also has 
attacked Tinian, Saipan, Yap, Woleai, 
Marcus and Wake islands, some twice. 

During these forays, Task Force 58 had 
been trying to lure the main Japanese 





. fleet into battle. But it saw few signs of 


the enemy Navy until June 18 and 19. 
Then, in the Battle of the Eastern Philip- 
pines, it shot down 353 Japanese aircraft 
in a single day. The next day it went after 
the Japanese ships themselves, damaged 
or sank an enemy carrier and damaged a 
light carrier, a battleship, a cruiser, a de- 
stroyer and a number of smaller vessels, 
What remained of Japan’s fleet turned and 
ran. (Other elements of the Fifth Fleet, 
of which Task Force 58 is a part, also were 
in this battle. The whole was commanded 
by Admiral Raymond Spruance.) 

And in command of Task Force 58 is 
Admiral Mitscher. 

Jap hater. Admiral Mitscher is known 
in the Navy as one of its most. uncom- 
promising Jap haters, as well as one of its 
tried and tested fighting men. He brings 
to his assignment the logical background 
of a career in naval aviation as well as in 
commanding surface vessels. He won his 
wings as far back as 1915. 

Admiral Mitscher, moreover, has been 
in this war from the very start. In com- 
mand of the carrier Hornet, he ran it into 
Japanese-dominated waters and put the 
Doolittle fliers into the air for their famous 
blow at Japan’s homeland. He was present, 
under Admiral Spruance, at Midway. Ever 
since Pearl Harbor, he has been busy with 
everything from directing patrol operations 
to his present big assignment. 

Admiral Mitscher is shy and slight of 
stature, of scarcely imposing military bear- 
ing. He is stiff on discipline, but amiable 
and cordial under normal circumstances. 
There is a story of how the Admiral once 
spent a half hour bawling a young ensign 
out for some breach of discipline and then 
asked him to have a soft drink with him. 
Naturally witty, some of his keener remarks 
are directed at Navy red tape. He has no 
use for that and cuts it whenever possible. 

There is a school of thought which holds 
that Admiral Mitscher and Task Force 58, 
with all its strength, should wait no longer, 
but steam into Japanese waters and let go 
with all it has. Whenever that is done, 
there is little doubt of the outcome. 
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Fine glass fibers . 
woven into tape. 


TOUGH 


. . twisted into thread or 


ELECTRICAL JOBS 


. .. have great strength, take little space... 
withstand high heat. 


. and resist moisture, most acids, oils and 
corrosive vapors. 


LICKED WITH 


Soft Yarns of Glass 


Fiberglas* is glass in fiber form— 
finer than human hair, yet possessing 
tremendous tensile strength. Being in- 
organic, the fibers do not burn, rot 
or mildew. 

These fine glass fibers are twisted 





Miles of wires and cables and thousands of 
motors and generators on today's U. S. Navy 
and merchant ships are Fiberglas-insulated for 
maximum performance and reliability under 
severe conditions. 


From tiny pitch-change motors for airplane 
propellers to gigantic Diesel electric ‘power 
plants on wheels", Fiberglas electrical insula- 
tions are contributing to modern transporta- 
tion's march of progress. 


into strong, pliable yarns and tying 
cords, or woven into tapes, braids and 
cloths. In these textile forms, Fiber- 
glas provides a thin, flexible fabric 
base for the insulating impregnants 
that are essential to all elec.ric mo- 
tors, generators and other apparatus. 


Hats off to electrical engineers 


Great credit is due electrical engineers 
for their skillful use of Fiberglas in 
solving many a tough wartime prob- 
lem. Their prewar experience with 
Fiberglas had proved the value of its 
unique characteristics. So, quite nat- 
urally, they have used it widely to 
help keep vital war plant machinery 
in full production, to guard against 
costly overload burn-outs, to mini-, 
mize equipment down time. They have 
developed and perfected new small, 


FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A BASIC MATERIAL 


Fiberglas electrical insulation is helping to 
keep the wheels of industry spinning—for 
longer periods and with fewer costly interrup- 
tions of production schedules. 


rugged, lightweight motors and gener- 
ators to meet the difficult and exact- 
ing needs of aircraft and military 
vehicles. And they have made Fiber- 
glas-insulated equipment—with high 
standards of reliability and perform- 
ance—available to naval architects 
and merchant shipbuilders. 

Typical examples of how Fiberglas- 
insulated electrical equipment is help- 
ing to maintain war production sched- 
ules and illustrations of the use of 
Fiberglas in solving unusual design 
problems in both military and com- 
mercial equipment are presented in 
the booklet, “What Keeps the Wheels 
Turning”. If you would like a copy, 
just write . . . Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp., 1805 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 1, Ohio; in Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 





When you shop for tomorrow's beautiful, new 
electrical appliances, watch for a “‘Fiberglas- 
insulated motor" and be assured of a motor 
designed for top-notch performance. 


































Use of the Rectigraph Photo-Copying Machine 
to make exact, error-proof copies of anything 
written, printed or drawn in actual, reduced or 
enlarged size, and in any quantity is business 
photography at its best. Save money and man- 
power. Error-proof, no checking is required. 
Rectigraph Photocopies help coordinate and 
expedite production in hundreds of plants. 
Speedy, easy to install; requires no darkroom. 
Write for complete facts today. 


THE HALOID CO., 235 Haloid St.. Rochester 3, N. Y. 
“HALOID: : 









The Original | 
_ Photo-Copying Machine | 


PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED OR DRAWN 
IN ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 
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RONRICO 


Lit RUM 4a none 


The Rum Connoisseur contains 
over 100 tested drink and food 
recipes. Send for your Free 
Copy. Ronrico Corporation, 
Miami, Florida. Ronrico Rum 86, 
90 and I51 Proof. United States 
Representative: Import Division, 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., N.Y.C. 


Copyright 1944 
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“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat, Off 
Epitror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and _ those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Air Monopoly for Peace 


Sir:—The question of keeping the Axis 
powers militarily impotent after the war 
appears to me rather simple, if England, 
Russia and the United States can work 
together. These three should take unto 
themselves a monopoly of airplane con- 
struction and operation thraughout the 
world and prevent, forcibly if necessary, 
other nations from getting any experience 
in building or flying airplanes for any pur- 
pose. It does not appear likely that any 
nation can build an effective fighting force 
without air power. 

I do not believe that there is any danger 
that any one of these three powers will 
start a war of aggression. There is much 
distrust of Russia, but I cannot conceive 
of the Russians’ developing land hunger 


~ when I contemplate the huge area which 


they control. Has Russia started any im- 
portant wars of aggression, even in the 
years when her Government was at its 
worst? I think not. Germany has shown 
that her fears of Finnish ownership of land 
so close to Leningrad were well founded. 
Russia has paid a terrible price for her 
failure to occupy Finland before hostilities 
began with Germany. 


Lakewood, Ohio W.H. W. 


* * * 
On Co-operation with Russia 


Sir:—I like your idea of close co-opera- 
tion between Russia and us. We expect to 
issue from World War II with dominant 
world influence. If we two nations can 
agree on policy, other nations will fall in 
line. We two are so well secured economi- 
cally that our decisions can be disinterest- 
ed. England must decide world matters 
entirely as they affect her economy. She 
cannot afford to be altruistic. We have no 
reason to be otherwise. Even our foreign 
trade has little weight in determining for- 
eign relations, as it amounts to 15 per cent 
of our business at best. 

Let us hope that England and Russia 
keep peace, as otherwise we would be di- 
vided in our affiliation. 

The only barrier between Russia and us 
has been the Communist influence. That 
difference has been removed greatly since 
Russia has resorted to capitalism herself. 
She found that people would not work 
without pay. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Cc. G. D. 





WELL WORTH 
WAITING FOR! 


THE WATCH OF RAILROAD ACCURACY 


Why are Hamilton Watches for 
civilians so hard to find today? Because 
Hamiltonis busy making precision time- 
pieces for the ships, planes and tanks of 
our armed forces, But when fine Ameri- 
can watches can again be made, you'll 
again be able to buy the finest gift in 
the world . . . a watch worth waiting 
for... a Hamilton! 


Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, P. 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- 
fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 
ing received and the new address at which you wish 
to receive copies. 
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“Dr. Jeep” is one of the busiest fellows on the Rohr Production Line, 

wheeling up alongside of every motor nacelle and supercharger assembly AIRCRAFT 
for a new kind of final inspection. He makes the most thorough and CORPORATION 
accurate pre-flight check-up yct devised. * Rohr engineers developed 


several “Dr. Jeep” models, each for a specific task, to help Rohr 


Production Fighters maintain the efficiency of their skills, even while Buy More Bonds . .: 


working at top speed. They are used to “okay” Liberator and 
Constellation motor nacelle assemblies and complicated 

supercharger installations. * These mechanical brains work 

rapidly, accomplishing with swiftness and certainty tasks formerly requir- Hold them till \ maturity. 
ing thirty individual inspections with a variety of equipment. * “Dr. Jeep” 

is symbolic of developments in war plants throughout America, where engineers labor to 

give American bomber and fighter crews airplanes of maximum dependability 

and in great quantity. * Today we are “on the job to finish the job.” 

After the war, this same American capacity to solve problems must be 


given a full opportunity to create the jobs that will win the peace we fight for. 


ROHR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, CHULA VISTA, CALIF. e HELPING TO. WRITE THE STORY OF TOMORROW 
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FDR-Truman Ticket? . . . Strength of the Silver Bloc 
At Monetary Parley... Turkey's New Bid to Allies 


Charles E. Wilson definitely is resign- 
ing as executive vice chairman of the 
War Production Board, effective at the 
end of this month, in order to return to 
his company. He will be succeeded by 
Arthur Bunker, at present deputy ex- 
ecutive vice chairman of WPB. 


xk *& 


If renomination of Henry Wallace as 
vice-presidential candidate on a 
fourth-term ticket is not demanded by 
the President, Missouri’s Senator 
Harry Truman is the No. 1 prospect 
for that nomination. Friends of Mr. 
Wallace insist, however, that Mr. 
Roosevelt would not have sent Mr. 
Wallace as his emissary to Siberia and 
* China if he intended a few weeks later 
to indicate to Stalin and Chiang Kai- 
shek that the Vice President actually 
was in disfavor at the White House. 


xk *® 


Lord Keynes and his British col- 
leagues are continuing to hold out for 
better terms on which to get member- 
ship for Britain in any postwar Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. The British 
want to make as few commitments as 
possible limiting their own postwar 
management of the pound sterling. 


KR 


U.S. silver bloc—25 Senators—holds 
the power to force the World Mone- 
tary Conference to give some recog- 
nition to silver as a monetary stand- 
ard, alongside of gold, if any plan for 
money stabilization is to get approval 
of the U.S. Congress. Henry Morgen- 
thau, heading up the money-stabiliza- 
tion committee of the world confer- 
ence, will have to do some trading 
with the silver Senators, as he did in 
the past on domestic money issues. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt is giving thought to the 
idea of writing out the terms on which 
he would accept a fourth nomination 
and then of meeting Mr. Churchill in 
England and France, where he could 
not be reached by any excited party 
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leaders who might not like his terms. 
This type of development is described 
as a 50-50 prospect. 


xk 


Peace feelers from Germany in increas- 
ing numbers and §greater urgency still 
are not receiving serious attention from 
either Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Churchill. 
Germans apparently are not trying to 
sell Mr. Stalin on the idea of peace. 


cK 


Laurence Steinhardt, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey, is bringing back terms 
that the Turks now ask as a price for 
entering the war against Germany in 
this final phase. Turkey may have 
missed the boat by showing too great 
fear of a Nazi air force that would not 
have been able to do to Turkey what 
the Germans threatened it would do. 


xk & * 


- Marriner Eccles, as chairman of the 


Federal Reserve Board and a U.S. 
delegate to the World Monetary Con- 
ference, is not at all enthusiastic about 
the Treasury’s plan for an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. This Fund is to 
be an agency of the treasury and gov- 
ernment in each nation, not the rep- 
resentative of a central bank. 


*-® & 


U. S. and British military policy in ad- 
ministering relief and rehabilitation in 
Italy is continuing to be under heavy 
fire on the ground that it consists of 
little more than pouring in wheat for 
the people to make into bread rather 
than in trying to get the economy of 
the country back on its feet. 


x & & 


President Roosevelt again is finding 
that the idea of economic sanctions to 
be applied against Argentina to try to 
force a change in attitude on the part 
of that country is not readily favored 
by some high officials of this Govern- 
ment or by some nations of this Hemi- 
sphere or by Great Britain. Sanctions 
could upset rather quickly the Argen- 


tine economy, but they also would 
force tight meat rationing in U.S. 


x & ® 


Cordell Hull is handling personally 
this country’s present relations with 
Argentina designed to get some kind 
of showdown with that nation. 


x kk 


Germans now admit that 10,000,000 
rooms in dwellings have been de- 
stroyed by bombing of German cities, 


xk * 


Amiable, persuasive Sidney Weinberg, 
New York banker, is back at the War 
Production Board as conciliator among 
its high officials who have had a tend- 
ency to fight among themselves. 


x &®.& 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle, if he gets few 
other definite assurances in Washing- 
ton, will at least discover that the at- 
titude of President Roosevelt toward 
him has not been dictated by personal 
reasons. Mr. Roosevelt has shown 
every personal consideration for the 
French General. 


kK & *& 


Indiscriminate killing of civilians in 
England by the Nazi robot bombs and 
reports of the use of poison gas by 
both the Japanese and the Germans 
are causing Allied military men to re- 
vive talk about the possibility of using 
poison gas against the Axis forces. 


xk & 


Friends of the Navy are saying that 
the aircraft carrier's advantages of 
mobility over fixed land bases point 
to naval air power as the world polic- 
ing agency of the future. 


xk & 


Behind the scenes, studies already are 
being initiated as to changes in mili- 
tary strategy and tactics that are like- 
ly to be brought about in the future 
through the use of robot bombs by 
armies fighting in the field. 
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It’s 21 miles from the white cliffs of Dover 
to the beach at Calais. Yet jet propelled 
fighter planes of types currently under de- 
velopment for the United Nations, can 
cover that distance in about 214 minutes flat. 


For jet propelled planes are capable of 
speeds in excess of 500 miles per hour— 
more than as fast as a machine gun bullet. 


In addition to its great speed in level flight 


Channel crossing time... 2% minutes flat! 


and its excellent performance in rate of 
climb, the jet propelled plane possesses 
other advantages which its further devel- 
opment may be expected to demonstrate. 


At McDonnell—after Victory—we expect 
to further the progress of jet propelled 
aircraft through comprehensive research 
and development work. Right now, our all- 
important job is making planes, parts and 
plastics for war...and a quicker Victory. 
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